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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———ie 
HE country is all but unanimous in the desire to get Mr. 
Gladstone to assume once more the office of Prime Minister. 
No one can read the country papers,—the real index of the feel- 
ing of the country,—and not find the most striking evidence 
of the warmth and depth of this feeling. In fact, the Liberals 
everywhere will feel, with Lord Rosebery, that there is 
no real gladness in the victory, if any other leader is 
to be given to the party. We do not feel any doubt that the 
Queen, who has always been faithful to her Constitutional 
teaching, will recognise this, as readily as she will recognise 
the duty of changing the Government, and even if she does not 
at once send for Mr. Gladstone, will invite Lord Granville to dis- 
cuss with her the duty of doing so. Of course, Mr. Gladstone’s 
old and beaten foes sulk at the prospect, and do all they can to 
sow dissension between him and Lord Hartington, but in this 
they will not be successful. Such tactics sometimes answer with 
weak men, but fail with strong men. And in this case, only 
strong men are concerned. 








The Tory Ministry has recognised the situation, and, it is 
understood, will resign at once; but their followers are still 
slightly bewildered. They cannot understand that Lord 
Beaconsfield went to the country on his foreign policy, and 
that the country has condemned it by a majority unparalleled 
since 1832. They keep on saying and writing, therefore, that 
the country approved that policy, and that it must continue, 
and that no new departure can be taken, as if different men 
elected by a different party in order to adopt a different 
course, could descend to a policy of imitation. They could 
not do it, even if they were following their intellectual 
superiors, which is the reverse of the fact. All sorts of 
explanations are offered of the overthrow except the true one, 
—that from the moment the Secret Agreement appeared, the 
country began to find out the Ministry. One of the favourite ex- 
planations is an immense increase of voters on the Register, which 
is inaccurate, the increase of voters having been 11} per cent., 
and the increase of hostile voters 25 per cent.; and another, that 
the uneducated have crushed the educated, which, considering 
the comparative education and speeches of the candidates and 
of the two Cabinets, is a little comic. Taken broadly, the pub- 
licans have been Tory and the Professors Liberal,—and that is 
about the relative culture of the two parties. 


We reported last week that in the ten days during which the 
Elections had proceeded, the Liberals had gained 112 seats 
(without counting mere Home-rule gains from the Conserva- 
tives), and lost twenty-three, leaving a net gain of eighty-nine 
seats. Since then, the Liberals have gained a seat in Armagh 
County, in Cardiganshire, in North Derbyshire, and West 
Gloucestershire, two seats in North-East Lancashire, one in 
Lanarkshire, one in North Lincolnshire, two seats in Monaghan, 
one in Montgomeryshire, one in North Northamptonshire, one 





.. 493 | in South Northumberland, two seats in East Worcestershire, 


two seats in the Southern Division of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire; and they have lost none. In other words, the total 
number of seats gained by the Liberals is 129; while they have 
lost twenty-three, showing a net gain of 106, or 212 on a divi- 
sion, without counting either the replacement of untrustworthy 
Liberals by trustworthy Liberals, or of Conservatives by 
Home-rulers. This leaves the Liberals with a safe majority 
of at least 150 in ordinary cases, while even if the Home- 
rulers were to go over in a solid phalanx to the Con- 
servatives—an almost impossible occurrence,—the Liberals 
would still have a majority of above 50 votes. It is a victory 
almost stupendous in magnitude,—though fortunately not to 
compare with that of the first Reformed Parliament, the one 
returned in 1832. 


Lord Hartington carried North-East Lancashire by a 
majority of more than 1,400 votes over his highest opponent, 
and even his colleague, Mr. Grafton, stood nearly 1,300 
votes higher on the poll than “the highest of the Con- 
servatives, Mr. Ecroyd. Even in 1874 the Conservatives car- 
ried the county only by a few scores of votes, so that 
with the tide running strongly for the Liberals, the gain 
was almost certain, though so great a triumph was not. The 
whole of East Lancashire and all three divisions of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire now return a solid Liberal vote, while 
both divisions of West Lancashire and the East Riding of 
Yorkshire are Conservative. The North Riding of Yorkshire is 
divided between the Liberals and the Conservatives. Though 
the West Riding of Yorkshire is now Liberal in all its three 
divisions, while the East Riding is Conservative, it is curious 
how much more Liberal, on the whole, is the eastern side 
of Northern England than the west. Durham, for instance, 
does not return, either for county or any borough, a single 
Tory. All its thirteen seats are occupied by Liberals. 
Westmoreland, on the other hand, is Conservative, excepting 
Kendal; and Cumberland (the county) half-and-half. Even in 
Scotland, the few Conservative Members there all lean to the 
west, one in Wigtownshire, one in each of the Ayrshires, one 
in Dumbartonshire, one in Inverness, Haddingtonshire being 
the only exception. In the South of England, on the other 
hand, the most Conservative county is the easternmost county, 
Kent. 


The extreme dislike of the fighting-classes of India to service 
in Afghanistan has at last been officially acknowledged by the 
Government and the Commander-in-Chief. On March 16th 
the following order was issued from the Adjutant-General’s 
Office, Simla, but, we need not say, was not alluded to in the 
most distant way in any telegram :—“ With a view to facilitate 
recruiting for native-infantry regiments of the Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay Armies employed on field service in Afghanistan, 
or in mobilised reserves, the Government of India has author- 
ised the grant of a bounty. 2. This bounty, to be given to 
every such recruit enlisted and medically passed, at regimental 
dépéts or head-quarters, as the case may be, as fit for field ser- 
vice, will be Rs. 50, viz., Rs. 25 on enlistment, and Rs. 25 on dis- 
charge, at the conclusion of three years’ service. 3. These men 
will come under all the conditions in regard to pay, wound 
pensions, &c., which are applicable to ordinary recruits.” This 
is the first time, we believe, that bounty has ever been needed 
in India, and the amount is equivalent to more than seven 
months’ full pay. It is given, too, in a country where, twenty 
years ago, there were three lads eagerly waiting for each Sepoy 
vacancy, and where Lord Beaconsfield believed he could raise 
half a million of men. 





Lord Lytton has sent in his resignation, and has been created 
an Earl, an honour which he deserves, at all events for his 
fidelity to his chief. A man of extreme cleverness, though 
not of ability, and of great power of work, he was selected 
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to carry out a theatric policy, and did carry it out, 
riding into Delhi on an elephant with a painted head, 
and making war for effect, both in the same fashion. He 
was not a great actor, mistaking tawdriness for grandeur, but he 
was a great stage-manager, and especially adroit in the manipu- 
lation of his clague. All special correspondents upheld him, 
and bitter criticisms only reached England in private letters. 
His rule was a misfortune for India, but he obeyed orders, and 
has been rewarded. Lord John Manners and Sir Stafford 
Northcote have also been rewarded, with G.C.B.’s. There is no 
possible objection, Lord John having been quite harmless, and 
Sir Stafford’s wretched finance probably involuntary; but just 
imagine what the chief, though he took a Garter for himself, 
must think of it all,—of the social system which makes a broad 
ribbon compensation to a Leader of the Commons for playing 
the part of Sir Orlando Drought. Mr. Trollope is avenged upon 
his critics. — 

Prince Bismarck has carried another most important 
measure. The Army Bill, with the additional strength re- 
cently demanded, has been voted for another seven years, the 
opponents of the clause, who proposed to make the Bill annual, 
having been defeated by 186 to 96, or within a fraction of two 
toone. The German Army, therefore, till March 31st, 1888, 
will consist, in time of peace, of 427,274 men, exclusive of one- 
year volunteers. The resistance, indeed, was scarcely serious, 
though Gen. von Kameke, Minister at War, utterly rejected the 
idea of two years’ training as sufficient, declaring that the Army, 
so trained, could not have carried out Prince Bismarck’s policy ; 
and though Count von Stolberg, the future Chancellor, thought 
yet farther sacrifices might be demanded. He said he believed 
that so far from military burdens being lightened, a “ spirit of 
necessary emulation would compel Germans in future to keep 
pace with their active rivals.” The prospect is not a delightful 
one, and may compel Germans who are thoughtful men to con- 
sider whether the sacrifice of so much of the objects of life is 
not rather a high price to pay for Alsace-Lorraine. It is not 
unity they gain by it—that is secure—but only that province. 


Prince Bismarck has withdrawn his resignation. The Stamp 
Duty, which was rejected, has been accepted, and the States 
represented in the Federal Council have promised not to “do so 
any more.” The ( ‘onstitution is, therefore, not to be remodelled. 
The incident has been explained ina great many different ways ; 
but, according to the most probable account, the Chancellor 
found that the Federal Council was degenerating into a free 
Assembly, in which members used their intelligence and voted 
according to argument and conviction, without fully involving 
their respective States. Even Prussian members, says one 
official journal in a tone of horror, were acting independently. 
Prince Bismarck was determined to stop that, and in future, 
whenever the ‘“ Presidential State”? proposes anything, the 
members of the Council will vote in person, and not by proxy, 
and with the fullest understanding that their Governments are 
responsible. As their Governments do not want quarrels with 
Prussia, that means that they will follow her lead. 


The accounts from Cabul are exceedingly contradictory. 
According to the Times, the Sirdars assembled at Cabul have 
been told that the British will retire as soon as the chiefs have 
agreed upon an Ameer. According to the Daily News, they 
have been told this, subject to the condition that the Ameer 
must not be Yakoob Khan, and that the province of Candahar 
must be permanently ceded to an independent Prince; while 
the Kohistanees, whose consent is indispensable, have accepted 
Abdurrahman. According to the Chronicle, fighting has re- 
commenced, and General Bright is hotly engaged with the 
Ghilzais in the Valley of Hissarlik.. All these accounts are 
probably more or less true, and none of them complete, and the 
most important question is the form of the authority given to 
Shere Ali in Candahar. If the arrangement made with him in- 
vol es no pledge, it will do little harm, but it would be like Lord 
Lytton to endeavour, by virtually annexing Candahar, to throw 
au obstacle in the way of the new Government. Any agree- 
ment of the kind must be subject to the ratification of Parlia- 
ment, 2ud it is open to the House of Commons to pass a vote of 
censure of Lord Lytton for exceeding his authority, such as 
would disqualify him for the future service of the Crown. A 
proceeding of the kind, however, carried out after the whole 
country had formally condemned the Ministerial policy, is too 
moustrous for belief. 


The Dean of Salisbury has hardly been installed in his 





Deanery before he has been called out of it, to be 
of the new diocese of Liverpool. We have given our reasons 
elsewhere for thinking the nomination a bad one. We wanted 
a broader kind of man for Liverpool, one who would Siena 
tenance the Orange spirit there, and try at least to soften - 
mutual repulsions of the Protestants and Catholics. And a 
fear that we shall not find such a one in Bishop Ryle. me 
there is one good aspect of his promotion. Evangelical Dean: 

are not the happiest custodians of our Cathedrals. They a 
very much inclined to minimise their use as cathedrals, instead 
of making them true centres of popular interest in religion, Jf 
Liverpool does not gain all we had hoped in Bishop Ryle 

it is at least not unlikely that the beautiful Cathedral of 
Salisbury may lose in him rather a grudging guardian of her 
beauties. 


come Bishop 





The course of the Elections shows it to be most probable 
that the votes of the later polls are influenced materi. 
ally by the votes announced at the earlier polls. During 
the first three days of the Elections, though the Liberal gaing 
were 51, the Conservative gains were 17; during the next 
week, while the Liberal gains were 61, the Conservative 
gains were only 6; while we have not a single Conservative 
gain to record since last week, though the Liberals have gained 
17 new seats. This gives pretty good evidence, we think, that 
during the course of a general election at least, “ nothing sue- 
ceeds like success.” It is most improbable that the polls of 
the first three days should have given the Conservatives no less 
than seventeen gains to set against their fifty-one losses, and the 
more numerous polls of the next seven days only six to set 
against a larger number of losses, if the voting at the later 
polls had not been influenced by the declarations of the earlier. 
To some extent, at least, the people follow the people, though 
it does not seem that even the spring-tide of Liberalism can 
surmount the artificial barriers which a suburban-villa popula- 
tion raise against it. In the metropolitan counties, Conservatism 
and Jingoism victoriously hold their own. 


Sir George Bowyer, in a letter sent to Monday’s Times, pro- 
nounced the rather remarkable opinion that the great Tory 
crash,—the greatest crash, says Lord Beaconsfield, since the 
Overend-Gurney business,—was in the main an expression of 
the country’s dissatisfaction with the bad state of trade, in- 
creased by the unseasonable surprise of the Dissolution itself. 
The worthy baronet might almost as well ascribe a spring-tide 
such as was hardly ever seen, to the accident of a high wind 
running with the flowing tide, and that alone. Mr. George Melly, 
in his letter to Wednesday’s 7'imes, and Mr. Osborne Morgan, in 
his letter to the Times of Thursday, sufficiently dispose of 
Sir George Bowyer’s unfortunate guess (inspired evidently 
by a sincere wish to believe that the foreign policy of the 
Government was popular, so far as it went). ‘lhe truth, no 
doubt, is that the Dissenters, partly stung by the avowed 
belief of Lord Beaconsfield that by his Household Suffrage 
Bill he had annihilated their political importance, but still more 
pricked in their consciences by the cynical language of the Pre- 
mier concerning the Bulgarian massacres, and the more cynical 
deed of the Afghan war, have come to the front again, and 
worked with a veal and a persistency for Mr. Gladstone which 
have carried all before them. “The burning words,” says Mr. 
Melly, “of the first Midlothian canvas have been read by 
thousands of electors in the remote villages of Leicester- 
shire, where I spent yesterday, and saw the enthusiasm 
of the electors as they cheered the portrait of the great 
orator, hung across a rural lane.’ Mr. Osborne Morgan bears 
the same witness for Wales. The truth is, that an active 
moral and religious horror of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, has 
coincided with a wide-spread discontent at the consequences of 
bad times and worse government. 


Lord Hampton, better known as Sir Johh Pakington, died 
yesterday week, at his residence in Eaton Syuare, in the 81st 
year of hisage. He was descended from the Pakingtons only by 
the mother’s line, being the son of the late Mr. William Russell, 
of Powick Court, Worcestershire, by his marriage with the eldest 
daughter of the late Sir Herbert Perrott Pakington. He 
assumed the name of Pakington in 1830, on coming inte the 
inheritance of the Worcestershire estates of his uncle, Sir John 
Pakington. He was made a baronet by Sir Robert Peel, in 
1846. In 1852 he joined the Government of the late Lord 
Derby, and was made Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
belonged to every Conservative Government since, except the 
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hich the country has just condemned. Lord Hampton 
one whic the First Civil Service Commissioner, on the death of 
qvas made 4 Ryan in 1875, an appointment which, conferred, as 
Sir Edwar a n over 75 years of age, whose principal connec- 
it ution for a long time back had been a painstaking 
tion wit ‘mprove the primary schools of the country, occasioned 
ett al of astonishment, and not a little scandal. Lord 
a weet n was, however, a worthy and conscientious politician, 
Hamp th a ponderous type; he laboured hard in his own 
yatta the education of the people, though he had hardly 

ualities requisite for fixing the intellectual conditions of 
. + net to the Civil Service. The rumour that he is to be 
pase by Mr. Montagu Corry is probably a “ joke.” 


The Bonaparte family is now divided against itself, on the 
subject of the dispersion of the Jesuits. Cardinal Bonaparte 
and Prince Lucien Bonaparte have both disapproved the recent 
letter of the present head of the family, Prince Jerome, and 
of course the various newspapers of the Bonapartists have taken 
up the quarrel. The truth probably is, that Prince Jerome 
was always more Red than Imperialist, and that he thinks he 
gees more chance of a democratic Empire hostile to the pre- 
tensions of the Church, than ot a Catholic Empire disposed 
only to restrain her occasional extravagances. There it is 
barely possible that he may be right. But there is now so 
very little chance of either the one kind of empire or the 
other, that whether the Bonapartists are wise in hedging, so 
as to supply either sort of empire, if its lot were to spring out 
of the urn, with a suitable chief, or are unwise in quarrelling, it 
js hardly worth while even to consider. 


fashion for 


Anexcited interest has been roused this week as to the fate 
of the ‘ Atalanta,” training-ship, which succeeded the ill-fated 
‘Burydice.” She is a sailing-ship of 958 tons, commanded by 
Captain Stirling, and was sent out for a training cruise to the 
West Indies, with some 300 men and youths on board. She 
arrived at Bermuda on January 29th, and left on the 31st, and 
has never since been heard of. ‘The alarm, therefore, among 
300 families, and in the whole country, is very great, but it is 
possibly exaggerated. The ship was a good one, and well com- 
manded; she had ample supplies on board for sixty days ; 
and though unheard of for 7 days, vessels have been known 
to take 94, having been becalmed en route. She may also have 
been dismasted, and unable to move without assistance. No 
tornado has been reported from her probable route, and a story 
of a ship seen copper upwards has been disproved. ‘There will 
be, at all events, a chance for twenty days yet. 


M. Renan’s brilliant Hibbert Lectures,—full of lively 
imagination, and a critical dogmatism very curious in one 
who treats spiritual dogmatism with so much severity,—have 
attracted audiences of the most eager kind. One of the chief 
features of the lectures was M. Renan’s marked horror of demo- 
cracy, and his admiration for episcopacy, especially as ad- 
ministered with the help of the naif “ electioneering man- 
euvre,” as M. Renan regarded it, of a pretended de- 
signation of the Bishop by the Holy Ghost. Democracy, 
he said, is often highly creative, but only on condition 
that it gives birth to “conservative and aristocratic institu- 
tions,” which may “hinder the revolutionary fever from 
being indefinitely prolonged.’’ Nevertheless, M. Renan made 
in his last lecture a most eloquent protest against denying 
liberty to those who would deny it to us,—evidently a hardly- 
disguised attack on the policy of M. Jules Ferry’s Bill. For the 
rest, there was a passage in M. Renan’s last lecture understood to 
imply his own belief in a personal God :—* One thing only is 
certain ; it is that the fatherly smile at certain hours shines across 
Nature, and assures us that there is an eye looking at us, and a 
heart which follows us.” That is a great advance on the general 
drift of the “ Dialogues et Fragmens Philosophiques,” in which M. 
Renan made Philaléthe say that, “like a vast heart overflowing 
with a vague and impotent love, the universe is incessantly in the 
pain of transformation,” and that ‘the consciousness of the 
whole appears up to the present time to be very obscure, and 
‘loes not seem to exceed much that of the oyster or the polyp.” 
Apparently, M. Renan is groping his way back to a purer 
theism,—if, indeed, that curious volume of dialogues and frag- 
ments were not published rather to mystify the world, than to 
contribute anything to its enlightenment. 


Prince Gortchakoff, the Russian Chancellor, is believed to be 
stricken with a mortal illness, paralysis of the bowels. Although 


he may linger for some time, there is no hope of his recovery. 
The event is of European importance, for although ‘the Prince’s 
health has lately been failing, he has still directed foreign 
affairs, there was great unwillingness openly to disregard his 
views, and his influence was very great, both with the Emperor, 
and with the Departments, in which many of the high officials 
owed their high position to his friendship. His retirement will 
be the signal for many changes. The bitter enmity, moreover, 
which of late years has been manifested by Prince Bismarck 
towards the Russian Chancellor has been of European import- 
ance, and has helped to keep open a quarrel between the 
Governments, if not the Courts, of St. Petersburg and 
Berlin. There is always the chance, too, of an abler successor. 
The time has not arrived for an estimate of Prince Gortchakoff, 
but it is difficult not to suspect that his real capacity lay in the 
management of men with whom he came in contact. His diplo- 
macy, though supposed to be so astute, was certainly not a 
success, unless it be success to gain paper advantages at the 
cost of a feeling of distrust in every Court in Europe. The 
Prince must have had great abilities, or he could not have 
gained his position ; but his abilities were injured by his love 
of finesse, and by an extreme desire for personal success in the 
war of despatches. That is the temptation of most diplomatists, 
who cannot bear to be effaced in their country, and who are often 
as jealous of each other as clerks at the two ends of a telegraph 
They are always wanting to “ reply” successfully, when 
assent or silence would be victory. 


“ 


wire. 


Mr. Parnell has now been returned for three seats,—Cork 
City, the county of Meath, and the county of Mayo. That is 
great personal success, more especially as twenty-three of his 
followers have also been returned, and as the poor Chevalier 
O’Clery, whose friends raised the riot at Enniscorthy, was 
literally crushed at the polling for Wexford. He did not re- 
ceive a clear sixth of the highest vote, obtaining only 457, for 
3,075 given to the Parnellite. The triumph was, however, im- 
paired by a great defeat in Cork county. There Mr. Parnell 
made a desperate effort to oust Mr. Shaw, leader of the mode- 
rate Home-rulers, and to defeat the priests, who have declared 
war on him; but the electors abstained. Only 7,100 out ot 
16,000 went to the poll, and Mr. Shaw and his colleague, Colonel 
Colthurst, were returned, the former by 1,924 majority over 
Mr. Parnell’s nominee, Mr. Kettle. 


An American correspondent of Nature tells a curious story 
of an American waiter at the New York Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
who can take charge of 500 hats at once, and always return the 
right hat to the owner, though most of the five hundre: 
owners, and of course most of their hats, are completely 
strange to him. 
picture of the owner’s face inside the hat, and that on look- 
ing at any hat, the wearer’s face is instantly brought befor: 
Here, then,—if the account be accurate,—is 
another case of a memory indefinitely strengthened by a power 
of visualising impressions which most men never visualise at 
all. This man visualises hats with faces under them as great 
chess-players who play without the board visualise the pieces set 
in particular squares ; only this isa more remarkable exercise of 
the same power, since five hundred hats must contain many 
nearly exact copies of each other, while none of the sixty-four 


This waiter says that he “forms a mental! 


his mind’s eye.” 


squares on a chess-board can be confused together at all, 1» 
any one who can make himself any accurate picture of them. 


Some remarkable facts have been published as to the con- 
stitution of the Dutch Army in Netherlands India. The Dut 
carry out the idea of keeping down native energy to extrem: 
lengths, and in an army of about 59,000 men, with 1,465, 
all. The ser- 
vice is, however, not popular; the Dutch officers are draw: 
from an inferior class, and vacancies are filled wp with Germans, 


have only two native officers im 


officers, 


till 70 per cent. of the whoie body are now foreigners. he 
consequence is that the army, though brave and faithful, i 
etticient. The Dutch, though a governing race of gr 
energy, do not succeed in their wars in the Archipelago, t! 
recent campaign in Acheen is discreditable to their organisati: 
and there is an amount of sickness on service which, if it w 
reported in an English invading force, would suggest to t! 
Horse Guards that tho men were out of heart. Want of a-- 
cord between officors and men may be the key to that ve 
curious puzzlo,—the inability of the Dutch to canquer Malay-, 
when they are heartily trying to do it. 


not 





Consols were on Friday 98% to 982, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_—_———_ 
THE CABINET AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


T is amusing to see the struggles made by the journals which 
are not Liberal, but whica strive (rather fruitlessly) to 
accommodate themselves to the final decision of the country, 
to solve the problem of the future Cabinet in a fashion 
which would at once save them the humiliation of seeing Mr. 
Gladstone where they have denied him the right to be, and 
yet satisfy, partially at least, the demand of the people. 
Their own wishes and the people’s wishes being absolutely 
opposed, they cannot, of course, be really reconciled ; but all 
sorts of futile and make-believe attempts can be made to recon- 
cile them ; and, indeed, actually are made. Mr. Gladstone 
must, of course, be in the Cabinet, but he might be Minister 
without portfolio and without salary, which would save him, 
amongst other advantages, the trouble of re-election. Mr. 
Gladstone must be in the Cabinet, but he must make the last 
great sacrifice which can be required of a true patriot,—he 
must descend to some lower office, having held the highest, 
and show his loyalty to the men who have succeeded him. 
Or, Mr. Gladstone must be in the Cabinet, but he must leave 
the Lower House to the lead of Lord Hartington, and go to 
the House of Lords, where he can have the satisfaction of 
meeting his old adversary in single combat. Of course, such 
solutions are all nonsense, and those who put them forth 
know them to be nonsense. Everybody knows that there is 
no real choice between a Government without Mr. Glad- 
stone,—that is, one which, if he were so inclined, and 
perhaps even without any inclination on his part, he 
might some day involuntarily upset,—and a Government 
of which he shall be the head, and the head in the Commons. 
The reasons for this are exceedingly simple, so simple that 
those who offer these false solutions of the difficulty which 
they find within themselves (for it does not exist in reality 
at all), never really forget them, though they are always 
trying to think they have evaded them, and they are 
these. In the first place, the foreign policy for which 
the people have declared, is the policy of Mr. Gladstone, a 
policy sketched by Mr. Gladstone when the present leaders 
of the Liberal party did not see their way to supporting 
him in that policy, but threw cold-water upon it. In the next 
place, the Leader the people have declared for, in every way 
in which it is possible to declare themselves, is Mr. Gladstone. 
They have been told persistently for years that Mr. Gladstone is 
not a true Liberal, but a Radical. They have been told that 
the great moderate Liberal party so widely scattered through- 
out the country, were alienated by Mr. Gladstone’s course, and 
would not support any policy of which he was the representa- 
tive. In answer to that appeal, borough after borough, and 
county after county, have declared themselves enthusiastically 
for the leader of the Midlothian campaign ; and there is, as 
far as we know, no section of the new Liberal party—no 
group in it, however small—which would have been re- 
turned, if the members of it had avowed their disaffection 
to Mr. Gladstone, and their adhesion to some central 
party rejecting his lead. This being so, and the declara- 
tion of the people having been given in the most explicit 
manner, both for Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy and for 
the Liberals who acknowledge Mr. Gladstone,—who are, 
as we heartily admit, the same who acknowledge Lord 
Granville and Lord Hartington, for these latter have always 
warmly declared their loyalty to their former leader,—the 
relegation of Mr. Gladstone to any place in the Government 
except the chief place, would leave the instability of the 
Cabinet exactly where it would be if he remained outside the 
Government altogether, or perhaps even leave the Cabinet 
still less stable. For if he remained outside the Govern- 
ment altogether, Mr. Gladstone would certainly make great 
allowances for considerations known to the Cabinet which 
were not known to him, and might, therefore, often feel it his 
duty to suppress criticisms which, in the Cabinet, he would 
find it absolutely essential to press. We can, indeed, imagine 
no falser position for Mr. Gladstone than any place in a 
Liberal Cabinet except the chief place. The notion which 
those who dread his influence seem to entertain, that the views 
which they think more moderate than his, would have more 
influence if they were advocated in the Cabinet by men 
of higher nominal responsibility than his own, is probably 
the very reverse of the truth. Were Mr. Gladstone the 
acknowledged leader, and were a view different in any 
essential respect from his own urged upon the Cabinet by one 





of his colleagues, it would, we believe, have its * 
his mind, perhaps even more than its full oe - 
remembered, as he would of course remember that — - 
Aer : » iat be wh 
urged it might have been the leader, if the country had o 
recalled him to his old place by so decisive an mibiabian hi 
will. But were it otherwise, were a view different from its 
own pressed upon him from above by those who had * his 
precedence of him, though every one knew that they had me 
half his influence with the country, there would, we think - 
much less probability that a mind like Mr. GQladsto, " 
would give the full weight to such considerations Th 
truth is that the genius of an acknowledged leader a a 
a great leader is in an unnatural position, and almost ane 
sarily under disturbing conditions, when it has to act in 7 
subordinate position. Such a one so placed, instead of 
giving the true weight to the considerations which tell 
against his own view, is always apt in such cases to 
invest with even adventitious significance the views he 
is asked to waive. We can easily imagine, not M; 
Gladstone only, but any great and conscientious statesman 
who had been accustomed to lead in council, but who in the 
crisis at issue was holding office, say without portfolio, feeling 
it a positive duty to resign his place in a Cabinet which was 
disposed to overrule his policy, although, if he had been the 
leader, and had listened to the very same debate with the clear 
knowledge that his was the final voice, his judgment might 
have been far more deeply influenced by the opposite view than 
it could be under the disturbing influence of a false position. 
It is not the third or fourth position, but the first, which gives 
the natural and healthy sense of responsibility to the man 
who knows that he has the power to have his own way, 
The knowledge that he can overrule the issue ulti- 
mately only deranges his judgment, if he has not got the 
power of deciding immediately. The power of deciding im- 
mediately is exercised with all the more caution and reserve, 
from the knowledge that all the ultimate forces which are at 
any one’s disposal are at his, and that if he fails, the responsi- 
bility of failing cannot be fairly divided with any one else. 
If those who distrust Mr. Gladstone’s judgment really wish to 
give Lord Granville, or Lord Hartington, or whomever they 
may specially happen to trust, the largest power to influence 
his judgment in the Cabinet, let them place Mr. Gladstone in 
his natural position of Liberal Chief. They may be quite sure 
that in any other position, the views which may be in any 
sense peculiarly his own, will assume, and must naturally and 
inevitably assume, a higher importance than they otherwise 
would, and be more likely to speak with the perhaps factitious 
authority of an inexorable conscience. Mr. Gladstone can have 
no natural place in any Liberal Cabinet but the first, and it is 
always a hazardous experiment,—an experiment which even 
the ascetic experience of the monastery and the convent have 
proved to be hazardous in the case of purely individual self- 
discipline,—to force yourself into a position of artificial 
humility. 

The common-sense of the matter comes to this: —A Cabinet 
without Mr. Gladstone would be wanting, and most gratuit- 
ously wanting, in the popular support which the Elections 
have proved that the Liberal party has received from the 
nation. A Cabinet with Mr. Gladstone, but with Mr. 
Gladstone in any position but that of Prime Minister, 
would have far less external popularity than one in which he 
held his natural place. But that would not be the worst. 
By divorcing the nominal authority from the real centre of 
popular power, it would place both the nominal leaders and 
the real representative of the people in a false position,— 
would aggravate the difficulties of calm deliberation,—and 
probably ultimately diminish instead of increasing the weight 
attaching to the views of those who, while occupying the first 
place in the Government, had not obtained the first place 
in the confidence of the people. Finally, a Cabinet in which 
Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister, but sat as Prime Minister 
in the House of Lords, would be regarded as a bad imitation 
of the last, in one of its worst features,—that of attempting to 
transfer power from the Commons to the Lords. 





LIBERAL POLICY IN THE EAST. 


HE new Foreign Secretary will have a serious task before 
him, but we do not believe that it is an impossible one. 
Nothing that Lord Beaconsfield’s Government has yet done, 
unless, indeed, they have signed more secret agreements of 
which the country is not aware, will finally prevent the 
adoption of a Liberal policy in regard to either European 0 
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ois key. That policy is not yet fully revealed, but if 
aoa Mr. Gladstone’s writings and speeches, and Lord 


; ’s hints and Lord Granville’s criticisms, it will be, 
etnee” mian this,—to help forward the conversion of 
i Balkan Peninsula into a Federation, which shall have 

right to be regarded as heir of Constantinople. The 
sheritance may drop quickly, or may remain for a short 
owe only a contingent reversion ; but it must drop one day, 
‘and when it does, Europe, in Mr. Gladstone’s judgment, should 
secure it to the Federation, which would thus take the place 
in Europe vacated by the Ottoman. This policy, so far from 
being impeded by the Treaty of Berlin, is, if that Treaty is 
interpreted in_ the Liberal sense, rather forwarded by it. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina are handed over to Austria in 
custody, and not as a possession, and may readily be 
formed into a Principality under an Austrian Archduke. 
Servia is an independent Principality already. Montenegro, 
always independent, has obtained, merely on the rumour of 
the Liberal success in England, the territory without which 
the mountaineers cannot live. Roumania is entirely inde- 
pendent. Bulgaria is independent in all but a phrase, Eastern 
Roumelia is, in all but name, a Principality, without a pasha, 
a Turkish soldier, or a tax-gatherer. Macedonia is promised 
a constitution and separateness, after the model of Crete; and 
Greece is a recognised kingdom, with Epirus and Thessaly 
about to be added to her dominion. If the Treaty 
were only thoroughly carried out, the whole peninsula 
except Constantinople and its feeding-ground would be free, 
and the eight enfranchised States would have only to adopt 
common military arrangemenis and appoint a Generalissimo, to 
be a most important and, for defensive purposes, formidable 
organisation. Even Russia would find the invasion of the 
Federation a most dangerous undertaking, while Austria would 
have to consider whether, if she lost the campaign, the attract- 
ing power of such a State, with its free self-government, 
might not affect her own South-Slav populations. The Balkan 
Federation would be very strong for a defensive war. In less 
than five years after its formation, it would be able to put in 
the field :— 





Roumania_.., 160,000 
Servia ... 100,000 
Bosnia... pre 80,000 
Montenegro ... 12,000 
Bulgaria 50,000 
Roumelia 30,000 
Macedonia... ree es wee . 30,000 
Greece (with Epirus and Thessaly) . 40,000 

Total 442,000 


We have given figures far below the truth, figures which 
would be reached without serious alteration in the existing 
military laws, and do not hesitate to say that even at once the 
Federation could supply half a million of good soldiers ; while 
England, if disposed to assist her with artillery or officers, 
could land them in safety at a dozen splendid ports. Her 
power of ingress at any moment would, in fact, be a protec- 
tion almost equal to a guarantee. We all know what a battle 
Turkey made with half these resources and with no English 
help, and these troops would, in all but personal bravery, be 
far better than the Turks. They would be as good almost 
from the beginning as the Roumanians, who, supposed to be 
the feeblest soldiers in the peninsula, turned out as efficient as 
Russians, The Federation, accessible as it would be at all 
points to Great Britain, would be stronger to resist. Russia 
than Turkey has ever been since the Janissaries were swept 
away. 

But then, say the men who are still charmed with the 
policy which has failed,— These States will be mere outlying 
States of Russia.” Why? So long as they are oppressed by the 
rest of the world they naturally look to their one armed friend, 
fear to disoblige him, and in the last resort even obey his com- 
mands; but, if once made free, why should they be Russian. 
even in proclivities? Because they are Slay? The Rou- 
manians and the Greeks are no more Slay than the French ‘ 
the Serbs are proud to foolishness of their separateness from 
all other peoples, and the South Slavs are no more Russian in 
}redilection than the Poles are. People write as if the Slavs 
were of necessity united, and forget that two great branches of 
the race have contended for six hundred years, and that a 
third has always expressed acute fear of being lost in 
the vast morass of Russian life. Community of race makes 
peoples intelligible to one another, but does not always make 
them friends; and a Pole and a Russian, or a Serb and a 
Russian, or a Bulgarian and a Russian, are quite as capable of 


quarrelling as a Virginian and a man from Massachusetts. Do 
all we English love all Yankees so exceedingly much? It has 
been one of the oddest circumstances of the controversy now 
ended, that the men who detest Russia and describe her as 
the most cruel and oppressive of States have always repre- 
sented her also as a most attractive Power, so attractive that 
Serb and Roumanian and Bulgarian will always be her devoted 
and faithful agents. They will, we verily believe, be among her 
most unmanageable and refractory neighbours, always ready for 
any alliance which will release them from attending to St. 
Petersburg. Creed, it is said, counts for very much in Eastern 
Europe, and undoubtedly that is true. But it does not count 
for more in the Greek Church than it does in the Catholic 
Church or among Mahommedans, and Catholics have fought 
each other and Mahommedans have invaded each other 
for centuries, in spite of their common creed. The Greek 
Christians of the Federation would no more be attracted 
by the orthodoxy of Russia than Italian Catholics are 
attracted by the orthodoxy of Austria, nor indeed half so 
much, for the Greek Church has no Pope, to use his influence 
as a reconciling agency. The people of the Federation would 
want to live their own lives, and work out their own history, 
and try their own experiments in civilisation, not to be lost in 
another already overgrown land. It is far more likely that, 
when once in safety, they will be a little too individual, and 
think too much of their internal differences of race and language, 
and—but that experience shows a different result, that Bretons 
and Normans can work together, that Englishmen and Welsh- 
men can feel the same political interests, that in Switzerland 
four races with four languages can agree heartily against the 
rest of the world—it is there that we should look for the weak 
spot. As it is, we see no reason why our grandchildren should 
not regard the United States of the Balkans as one of the 
most secure, though possibly one of the least enterprising, of 
European countries, and forget, as they do about Switzerland, 
how deep the diversities of race, language, and religion in the 
country really are. 

We do not for one moment deny or extenuate the difficulties 
in the way of this policy, and more especially the difficulties 
presented by the Powers, such as Russia and Austria, which are 
ambitious of influence in the Balkans. Much thought 
must be expended, many mistakes made, and many disagree- 
able compromises accepted, before such an ideal can be said 
to have been fairly reached ; nevertheless, the ideal is un- 
deniably a great one, and has this advantage,—that its realisa- 
tion is not beyond the limits of possibility. The alternative 
or Tory policy is. That policy has for its only base the dream 
of Turks reforming their Administration, abandoning its first 
principles, and reigning as a European instead of an Asiatic 
caste. They will not do it, and in their refusal, now at last 
apparent even to Tories, is a difficulty far greater than any 
which Lord Granville or Lord Hartington will have to 
encounter. 





THE COUNTY ELECTIONS, 


NE of the most solid reasons for satisfaction with the 
results of the Elections is the magnitude of the victory 

in the Counties, which has been a surprise to both parties. 
Many observers believed that a Liberal success in Scotland, 
Ireland, and the English boroughs was a certainty, and Mr. 
Adam assured his chiefs that the majority would not be less 
+ than forty without Home-rulers, but no one expected to carry 
off forty-five county seats. The boldest doubted if the dis- 
like of Jingoism had penetrated to the counties, and feared that 
the farmers in particular would shrink from an extension of the 
county franchise. The seats have, however, been carried, 
and had Liberal candidates been only a little more confident, 
and a little more ready to encounter the shameful expense of 
county contests, the list of Liberal county victories might 
have been considerably extended. As it is, however, one 
of the greatest misfortunes which could befall English 
politics, a marked line of cleavage between the county 
and the town, has been avoided. and of the 219 county 
seats of the United Kingdom, $4 are represented by men 
who, however widely they may differ, at all events are not 
Conservative. The result is due, we believe, in great measure 
to three causes, all of them of the most hopeful kind. The 
Nonconformists of the counties, who are everywhere more 
numerous than is supposed, and who in Wales probably 
predominate, have satisfied themselves, after six years’ ex- 
perience, that they cannot endure Tory government; that 
whatever their grievances from Liberals, real or imaginary, 
they can expect only a bare toleration from the other side. 
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They cannot obtain from them even a reasonable Burial Bill. 
Their vote in the counties was probably never so heavy before, 
and it was given almost exclusively to the Liberals. Then the 
Election, with its immense issues, which all leaders at least 
clearly perceived. really brought out the voters, and in counties, 
as in towns, the poll has never been so nearly exhaustive of all 
voting strength. We should have hailed that feature in the 
Election, even if the result had been the other way, holding 
nothing so fatal to the future of Liberalism as indifference ; but 
to see that the “ indifferents.” or ‘‘ moderates,” or ‘* waverers,” 
or whatever they may be called, are, when fairly roused by 
experience, Liberals at heart, is matter of profound satisfaction. 
It is a complete answer to the old, half-hearted argument that 
it is useless to stir the counties, that the prejudice against 
Liberalism is too strong. and that it is better to concentrate effort 
on the boroughs. There is no such prejudice, as this Election 
shows, which cannot be overcome, and no such solid majority for 
Conservatism as to make disregard of county opinion either 
expedient or justifiable. And the third cause of the revulsion 
is the pleasantest of all. When every allowance has been 
made for the vote of the Nonconformists, for a contest which 
called out Liberals who avoid voting, and for the unusual 
exertions of the great Liberal families—who were fairly 
frightened at the course which Lord Beaconsfield was pur- 
suing—there remains a body of returns which can only 
be accounted for by believing that a great change 
has passed over the opinion of the farmers. They have 
lost their old conviction that the Tories are necessarily the 
farmers’ friends, and stimulated, no doubt, by a series of bad 
years, are willing either to try the Liberals, or to send up 
candidates of their own. They begin to see—as the Scotch 
farmers have long seen—that their old party will never will- 
ingly do what they want, never give tenants full security 
for their money, or alter the law of distraint, which 
so injures their credit with bankers; or place the 
government of the counties in their hands, through 
municipal institutions as strong as those of the cities. 
They have had six years’ experience of a Cabinet of Tory 
squires, possessed of absolute power, and they have obtained 
nothing except a trifling decrease of rates. They see that if 
they are to obtain large rural reforms, they must ally them- 
selves with the classes which live by the land, but do not 
occupy it, and they withdraw therefore their natural opposi- 
tion to the extension of the county franchise. Above all, they 
see that the Liberal promise to enfranchise the soil has a 
direct meaning for them,—that it will extinguish, for one 
thing, poverty-stricken landlords—and that if they would see a 
real alteration for the better in their position, they must 
support free-trade in land. We have, of course, no means’ 
under the Ballot of stating how many tenant-farmers have 
given effect to these convictions, secret voting concealing the 
opinion of classes, as well as of individuals, but one single 
fact demonstrates the change past all doubt or question. More 
than sixty friends of the Farmers’ Alliance have been re- 
turned to Parliament, and the Chairman of that associa- 
tion, though not at first supported by Woburn, was 
returned at the head of the poll for such a county 
as Bedfordshire. As that association is pledged to the 
fullest measure of County Reform, the fact would be con- 
clusive, even without the teaching to be derived from contests 
like that in East Essex, a most Conservative district, where 
the farmers selected a Liberal of the most determined kind, 
and in spite of the resolute opposition of the squirearchy 
nearly carried him in. Say that the supporters of Mr. Page 
Wood liked him personally, and it is still true that in an 
acceptable candidate Liberalism is no final disqualification. 
That there are many counties to which the change has not 
spread is doubtless true, but if the Liberals keep their promises 
an advance will be made every year, till the tenant-farmers 
will at last reoccupy their natural position, gliding into line 
behind the leaders who think it time that feudalism should 
die,—that the old feeling that the owner of the soil is ex- 
clusively to rule the counties. is the true enemy with which 
they have to contend. 

We trust, and this time we believe, that the Liberal leaders 
will lay this feature of the Election to heart. For nearly 
twenty years we have been preaching, sometimes, no doubt, 
out of season, that the Liberals disregarded rural opinion and 
even rural interests in the most impolitic way, that they did 
not study the farmer’s case sufficiently, and that they were 
foolishly prejudiced against his prejudices ; and have predicted 
that if they ever regarded the counties as they regard’ the 
great towns, they would find in them a large body of genuinely 





Liberal opinion. It was not, however, till this last Parliament 
that the Liberal leaders were convinced that a change 

be made, and expressed upon county geeenn — 
county franchise, and the tenure ideas with which : 
Liberal Farmers’ Alliance could heartily sympathise, 'T} . 
stand pledged now, however, and we hope next year to rin 
complete series of Land Bills, making all land saleable: Bill 
establishing tenant-right as defined in the Agricultural Hold 
ings Act ; and a Bill creating County Councils with the powers 
of Municipal corporations,—with real powers, that is of 
local self-government, suflicient to give tenant-farmers fies 
opportunities of entering into and succeeding in munj- 
cipal life. It may be possible, too, to give that thorough 
attention to the question of rates which has sa 
yet been given, though “rates” now involve taxation equal 
to more than a third of the whole taxation of the country 
The details, however, are not the point. What is required i 
that a Liberal Cabinet, while keeping its distinct pledges ag 
to the franchise, tenure, and county government, should dis. 
play a sincere readiness to examine rural grievances, even 
though its members may be convinced beforehand that 
many of them are unreal, There never was, it nay 
be said, any unreadiness to inquire, and the defence 
may be true, but there was very great unreadiness to give the 
courteous and labouring attention which was given to almost 
every other subject. It was the old story of the foreign policy 
over again. The Liberals were right upon their foreign policy, 
but, as Mr. Grant Duff has said, they took no pains to show 
that they were so. They were as anxious for rural as for urban 
prosperity, but they did not make the effort to make their 
anxiety patent to the world. The farmers, for instance, are, we 
believe, all wrong about the rates; but an immense trade, the 
largest in the country, complaining loudly of its special and 
direct taxation, is entitled to the utmost consideration, and 
the most careful exposition as to the point at which it is in 
the wrong. This Election, however, will mend matters, and 
make the Liberal farmer a very important factor in general 
politics. It is not only for the sake of the party, but for the 
sake of the good government of the country, which in Birming- 
ham and Worcestershire is governed on two different principles, 
that we hail the accession of a solid body of rural voters to 
the coming Administration. 


THE IRISH ELECTIONS. 


IIE Irish Electors have not shown quite so much sense as we 
hoped, but they have shown a great deal ; and the result 
of the Elections in Ireland, when considered by the light of the 
immense Liberal majority, is not disheartening. The Ennis- 
corthy revolt, it is true, turned out a mere flash in the pan, a 
local emeute, rather than a rising. Wexford was carried for 
Mr. Parnell by a crushing majority, and the arch-agitator 
who has been elected to three seats, returns to Parlia- 
ment with a band of twenty-three adherents, of whom 
a majority will probably obey him on all occasions. 
But it must be remembered that these adherents have not 
been secured by Mr. Parnell in order to contend for Home- 
rule, which is a political question, but in order to secure an 
agrarian change in favour of the tenantry, which is a social one. 
The tenantry have sent him up his band of followers not with 
the hope of seeing Ireland a separate nationality, but with the 
hope of obtaining fixity of tenure at low rents, a hope which 
at all times has proved irresistible in Ireland. They have, in 
fact, expressed through him their passionate distrust of the 
landlords, the only feeling which would have induced them in 
so many places to disregard the strong remonstrances of their 
clergy. The effect of this is that Mr. Parnell, though he can, 
of course, like any other head of a group, give infinite trouble, 
and for a moment discredit Representative institutions. must 
either accept such reasonable improvements in tenants’ position 
as may be offered by the Liberal majority, or by his enormous de- 
mands sever his group from both sides of the House, and reduce 
them to the position of mere Irreconcilables, such as exist In 
every other popular assembly in the world. Those Irrecon- 
cilables always attract attention, but they very seldom affect 
the current of events. The Liberals, as matters stand, have 
not even atemptation to go one step beyond their own con- 
victions in the matter of tenure ; while the Tories, who might 
have coquetted with Home-rule or with Catholic demands, 
will make no concession whatsoever to an anti-rent agitation, 
—the motive of which, again, will be destroyed whenever a 
reasonable security, such asthe Ulster Custom, has been provided 
for allIreland. On the other hand, the Irish Electors have re- 
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Shaw, the leader of the Moderate Liberals and Home- 
valers, for Cork County bya crushing majority, after Mr. Parnell 
had strained his whole influence to return his nominee, Mr. 
Kettle. And they have provided Mr. Shaw with a following 
of thirty-six Members, most of whom, no doubt, desire Home- 
yale, though with different degrees of ardour, but all of whom are 
pe Liberals, and willing, if Ireland is neither neglected nor 
thrust aside, to support all Liberal measures of reform. In 
several places, such as Dundalk, they have even returned 
sound and valuable candidates, like Mr. C. Russell, a lawyer 
who may prove a distinct addition to the House, without 
the Home-rule pledge; and in others they have sent up 
Home-rulers like Mr. Justin Macarthy, with whom Liberals 
can, at all events, discuss what Ireland most needs. Men of 
his type are politicians, even though they are Home-rulers. 
The Shaw party cannot coalesce with the Parnellites, except in 
extreme circumstances, such as the proposal of a Coercion Bill ; 
and Ireland has, therefore, liberated the Liberal Government 
from any fear of undue pressure, so long as the Ministry give 
frank and full attention to reasonable Irish demands. That is 
not a bad result of Trish Elections, but an unusually good one, 
though, we admit, its goodness is partly dependent upon the 
aggregate return of the three kingdoms. 

Under these circumstances, the course of the new Liberal 
Ministry seems to us fairly clear. They should take up a position 
of frank, but not insolent, hostility to the Parnellites, consider 
them avowed opponents, rejoice when they vote with the Tories, 
make no concession to them not demanded by their own convic- 
tions, and if they try obstruction—real obstruction such asimpar- 
tial men can recognise—repress them with a much stronger hand 
than that of Sir Stafford Northcote. At the same time, 
while laying down the governing principle that Home-rule 
can never be conceded, as contrary to the interests of both 
Islands, they should discuss every substantive proposal of the 
Liberal Home-rulers without prejudice, and with a hearty 
desire that every grievance—even if a grievance only to the 
susceptible—should be swept away. Itis a grievance that the 
suffrage should be so unequal in England and Ireland. Itis a 
grievance that Ireland should have to plead before Parliament, 
instead of before a special and moveable judicial tribunal, such 
as that which tries Election cases, for permission to make her 
own local improvements. It is a grievance that she should not 
have self-government in the counties, when she does not re- 
spect, as England does, the class to which county power is 
entrusted. It is a grievance in our eyes, though we fear our 
leaders may not be as ready to say so, that she should not have 
her superior education provided for according to her own reli- 
gious ideas, and subject to a degree of influence from the men 
whom she voluntarily supports as pastors. And finally, it is a 
grievance, and a great one, that a notion of absolute property 
in the soil as appertaining to the rent-taker,—a notion confined 
in Europe to Great Britain alone,—should be forced by the 
stronger of the two Islands upon the weaker of them. All 
these grievances should be swept away, full justice done in the 
matter of patronage to thé two creeds, and the resulting situa- 
tion then faced in patience, and with an absolute resolve that 
whatever the consequences, the Three Kingdoms shall have but 
one Parliament. And then one thing more should be 
attempted. One-half the discontent of Ireland arises from a 
feeling that England is always out of sympathy with her, 
does not care to touch her imagination, does not heed 
her craving for honorific and even tender treatment. The 
best way to relieve that feeling is to send to Ireland as the 
British representative an Irishman, a man who has the tem- 
perament of his countrymen, and who can not only understand 
them, but can make them feel that he does. The Premier 
will have such a man at his disposal in Lord Dufferin, and he 
should be sent to Dublin as Lord-Lieutenant, to play there the 
reconciling and soothing part which he played at Ottawa. 
Nobody doubts Lord Dufferin’s capacity, and nobody who 

has studied his Canadian career doubts that it is ex- 

actly fitted for this especial work. The business of a 

Lord-Lieutenant is to manage Irishmen, and Lord Dufferin 

has managed them with entire success. Lord Dufferin 

as Lord- Lieutenant would govern Ireland quite as 

Well as any of the “silent and strong” Englishmen whom 

Irishmen | especially hate, while he would be a pledge that 

England intended at all events to do her best to understand 

© people, and remedy the evils not remediable by legislation. 
ste would, too, be evidence not to be denied that no position 
ch — or out of it is closed to an Irishman, provided only 
prin e is faithful to a union which cannot be dissolved. If 
y man can conciliate that something in Ireland which is not 


turned Mr. 





reason, and is sometimes above and sometimes below it, it is 
Lord Dufferin ; and besides doing full justice, we would send 
him there as the emblem of hearty good-will. 





THE LIVERPOOL BISHOPRIC. 


HE appointment of the not yet installed Dean of Salisbury 

to the new Bishopric of Liverpool is not a very wise 
exercise of the outgoing Ministry’s privilege. Dean Ryle is not, 
indeed, one of the narrowest and most violent of the Evangelical 
party. As we said concerning him, when he was nominated 
to the Deanery of Salisbury, he is a sensible man, especially 
when he is not dealing with theology; and though we have 
no doubt from his writings that, in his opinion, Roman 
Catholics can only be saved by that invincible ignorance 
by the help of which Catholics find a loophole for the 
salvation of Protestants, yet he is not one of those 
Evangelicals, who love to go about brandishing the terrors 
of Hell in the face of all Roman Catholics, talking of 
Rome as the “Scarlet Woman,” and flavouring his preach- 
ing by those various delicate little dishes of compliment 
which adepts in the use of Scripture metaphor are so clever 
in serving up for appetites of an artificial kind. The 
Bishop Designate of Liverpool will, no doubt, have the com- 
mon-sense to discourage, so far as he consistently can, exciting 
the Protestant fanaticism of Liverpool against the large 
Catholic population with which it is so desirable that they 
should live not only at peace, but if possible, in cordial 
harmony. Still, Dean Ryle is not the man for the 
place, and whether his appointment be due to the Lord 
Chancellor's Evangelical bias, or Lord Beaconsfield’s desire to 
reward the Orangemen of Liverpool for the defeat they so 
lately inflicted on the Liberal party, the appointment is a bad 
one, which we sincerely regret. Not that we would have had 
the Government appoint a Bishop of Liverpool who was entirely 
out of sympathy with the reigning Evangelical spirit of the 
place. What was wanted there, was a Bishop with enough 
of the genuine Evangelical fervour to carry the Evangelical 
Clergy with him, but enough also of large common- 
sense and lucid intellectual vision to see the mischief 
of virulent attacks on the Church of Rome as ‘a huge, 
organised idolatry,’—Dean Ryle’s own phrase,—and the 
wisdom of trying to discern what there is of true piety in 
the Roman Catholic Church which Protestants may well envy 
Roman Catholics, and emulate in them. Dean Ryle is not the 
man from whom it would be reasonable to look for any work 
of reconciliation of this kind. He is willing to be charitable 
to individual Roman Catholics,—especially if they be very 
ignorant,—but only on condition that he has a fair excuse for 
believing that they are “ in heart inconsistent with their profes- 
sion,” and “are better than the Church to which they belong.” 
“*T believe,” he said, in a book first published, we believe, in 
1875, “ that many a poor Italian at this day is worshipping 
with an idolatrous worship, simply because he knows no 
better. He has no Bible to instruct him, he has no 
faithful minister to teach him, he has the fear of the 
priest before his eyes if he dares to think for him- 
self. He has no money to enable him to get away 
from the bondage he lives under, even if he feels a 
desire. I remember all this, and I say that the Italian 
eminently deserves our sympathy and compassion. But this 
must not prevent my saying that the Church of Rome is an 
idolatrous Church.” “My own conscience would rebuke me, 
if I did not warn men plainly that the Church of Rome is an 
idolatrous Church, and that if they will join her, they are 
‘ joining themselves to idols.” Now, that is not the utterance 
of a man likely to be of real use in Liverpool. It is, on the 
contrary, the utterance of one who, however his natural 
sagacity and prudence may counteract his doctrinal views, 
will hardly feel it warrantable to put any restraint on the 
fanaticism of controversialists who may be inclined to mistake 
vituperation for argument, and insult for evangelisation. We 
are well convinced that Dean Ryle is far too able a man to be 
at all happy in setting the Protestant part of his Liverpool 
diocese against the Catholic part, and we sincerely hope that 
he may let moral and political sagacity get the better of his 
doctrinal theories. But that there will be a great deal to get 
the better of, there is no doubt at all. Dean Ryle’s ideas are 
almost all narrow, and almost all inapplicable to the present 
state of religion. The mere notion of calling the Roman Church 
in any exclusive sense idolatrous—a Church of idols—is in the 
last degree narrow. All Christian Churches, all Christian men, 
are idolatrous in the true sense, so far as they put anything 
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lower than their highest vision of God in God’s place. The 
languid Churchman, who hardly ever asks himself what his 
vision of God is, or whether he has any; the bigoted ration- 
alist, who will see nothing in true piety but benighted 
superstition; the enlightened universalist, who is so busy 
preaching his religion of humanity, that he has no 
time to find out the evil in his own heart; the 
comprehensive Broad Churchman, who is so delighted with 
himself for the breadth of his sympathies, that he forgets 
how easy it is to be both broad and shallow,—all these fall 
into idolatry, in the true sense of the word, at least as often 
as the Catholic who, in his reverence for saints, often 
forgets to look beyond saints to the source of saintli- 
ness. We venture to say that it is much easier to be 
guilty of idolatry through deficiency in personal earnestness, 
than by virtue of any particular creed. There is no form of 
the Christian religion under which a man may not worship 
God without idolatry, so long as he believes his creed 
to be true, and retains the power to lift up his own mind 
to the highest level to which his faith reaches. There 
is no form in which idolatry, in its true sense, is not the 
easiest thing in the world, and one of the most common. 
Especially, we believe, the substitution of a pharisaic and 
unctuous delight in dogmatic orthodoxy, for the spirit’s worship 
of God, is one of the commonest forms of Protestant idolatry. 

We say all this merely to illustrate what seems to us the 
danger of appointing as Bishop of Liverpool a man so given 
to the old stereotyped phraseology about the Roman Catholic 
faith, as Dean Ryle. It would have been possible, we think, 
to find men with the heartiest possible sympathy with all the 
old Evangelical fervour of heart, yet without that narrow 
habit of doctrinal iconoclasm with which Dean Ryle’s writings 
are too much infected. We wanted at Liverpoo! a man who 
should feel to the bottom of his heart the utter narrowness and 
falsehood of the Orange attitude of mind, who,—whatever 
his sympathy with the creed of the Thirty-nine Articles,—was 
profoundly convinced that there is no Christian creed in 
the world good enough to save a man, and no Christian 
creed in the world bad enough, of its own unassisted 
strength, to destroy him. We wanted a man whose 
first desire would be to impress on his diocese that 
however mischievous some of the Roman Catholic doc- 
trines may be, none of them is so mischievous, so utterly un- 
Christian, as the hatred which Protestants feel for Papists, and 
Papists for Protestants. We cannot well hope that Dean 
Ryle will even deeply feel this desire. He holds that to 
belong to the Armenian and Greek Churches, or worse 
still, to the Church which in corruption he esteems far 
more depraved than either, the Church of Rome, “brings 
tremendous peril on anybody’s soul.” But he does not think 
that it brings tremendous peril on anybody’s soul, to get into 
the habit of judging men more by the character of their 
faith, than by the way in which they hold it, and apply it to 
their own life and conduct. We fear, therefore, that he will 
widen the chasm, already far too wide, between the Protestants 
of Liverpool and the Irish Catholics. And if he should do this, 
it will prove to be not an advantage, but a great disadvantage 
to Liverpool, that we have established a separate Bishopric 
there at all. Such a Bishop as the Bishop of Manchester is a 
great blessing to the nation. But bishops are, in some degree, 
superfluities, unless they are very good indeed of their kind. 
We might do without some of them, at least as well as we do 
with them. And it is not for such a Bishop as this that we 
had hoped in Liverpool. 





THE SCOTTISH CHURCH QUESTION AND THE 
ELECTIONS. 


ie eighty years of the century have seen nothing more 

characteristic of Scotland than the way in which it has 
dealt with its Church question at this Election. A casual 
reader, or a confiding stranger, might think that there has 
been no Church question there. But the Scottish Conserva- 
tive Press, and the Scottish Conservative candidates (of whom 
there has been an extraordinary crop), are unanimous in put- 
ting the Kirk question as the chief point in the whole contest. 
Take the formal addresses to constituencies alone. Lord Dal- 
keith, in his manifesto to the county of Edinburgh, believes that 
its Established Church “ is in imminent danger,” if his great 
opponent be elected. The Solicitor-General for Scotland, in 
his corresponding address to the city, pledges himself to 
nothing but “a conscientious and firm resolution to oppose 
any attempt at Disestablishment.’’ The gentleman who 





. . ¢ iia. — 
aspired to succeed him in that office says that even to 
the question an open one, as had been done three ea: pn 
for Scotland by the Liberal leaders, is to claim that he pe 
sacred institutions of the country shall be left to the aan 
of accidents, or the exigencies of ambition. Mr. Orr a 
who has retained his seat for Dumbartonshire, claimed Pe : 
the ground that every nation should endow “a Church.” = 
that, therefore, the present state of matters should 1 = 
untouched. Another successful Conservative pledges himeelf 
to meet the coming proposal with “ the most determined we 
uncompromising resistance.” But these are the few on the i 
most bough. Some, not so fortunate, say they are “ not pre. 
pared to sit down quietly and see the Church swept ae ” 
that the proposal would be “ fraught with disaster,” or pi 
in itself “a national calamity.” Others, more rashly “aa 
themselves to reasoning, as when Mr. Malcolm claims the 
support of the men of Argyll, and claims it in vain,—« jf 
you think, with me that an Established Church js . pros 
test in the face of the world that Scotland is for religion 
and morality.” Everywhere, and in the speeches at least 
as much as in the addresses, the members of the Establish. 
ment were appealed to from that side on the ground of the 
Church in Danger. On the Liberal side, all this clamour was 
met with the most curious mixture of soothing and firmness 
A few men, wooing half-Conservative counties, gave their pere 
sonal opinion as in favour of retaining the Establishment, or 
expressed their distaste for the whole question. But the line 
taken by nearly all the Liberal candidates—and there was one 
for every county and every burgh in Scotland—was that the 
question was not to be decided at the present Election. This 
ground was largely determined for them by Mr. Gladstone's 
eloquence, under the influence of which the whole of Scotland 
very early adopted the idea of a “ crisis,” whose one duty was 
to turn out the Ministry. That idea was seized with avidity by 
the people, who at once saw its capacities for home as weil 
as foreign matters. In almost every district of Scotland the 
back-bone of the party consists of Disestablishment men. But 
many of the lay members of the Established Church worked 
heartily and successfully to swell the enthusiastic results, 
Its clerical members had more difficulty. A representative of 
science so distinguished as Dr. Lyon Playfair was opposed by Dr, 
Story in his candidature for the Edinburgh and St. Andrew's 
Universities, solely on the ground of his conspicuous Church 
neutrality. But he was supported by Principal Tulloch, who 
was equally keen in the Church interest, and who thereafter 
threw himself into a burgh contest between two members of 
the English Presbyterian Church, both Disestablishment men 
in principle, but one of whom was supposed to be less obnoxious 
than his neighbour. On the other hand, the Scottish Disesta- 
blishment Association tried in vain to get the people to raise 
the general question on the platform. Those who suffered 
most in the “heckling,” as “the question” when applied 
to candidates is called in Scotland, were those who 
attempted to trim a little on the Church matter. The men 
who escaped most easily were those who took a clear position 
on it at once, and passed on to the crisis of the hour. 

So it was in the chief cities of Scotland. In Edinburgh, the 
only Member whose views were doubtful had narrowly es- 
caped repeated rejection at the hands of his own Committee; 
but on his publishing an expression of strong though mild 
personal conviction in favour of Disestablishment, he was 
at once accepted by the city, and returned with his colleague 
by a majority eight thousand larger than he had ever er- 
joyed before. In Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee, three 
gentlemen, all directors of the Liberation Society, have been 
sent into the new Parliament for the first time. But in each 
of these cases the question was thrown into the backgroun4, 
and the foreign and general policy of the Government was 
loyally urged as the hinge of the contest of the day. 

This firm but gloved handling of the thistle received 
prompt sanction from the leaders of the party. The very first 
question put to Mr. Gladstone was whether the result of 
the General Election in Scotland would be accepted by him as 
an indication of the feeling of the country on Disestablish- 
ment. He answered at once, and amid loud cheers, in the 
negative, on the ground that “the people of Scotland are 
thinking at the present time of other subjects,” adding that 
the determination of their domestic question in the future, 
whether ay or no, would be respected by “ the rest of the 
Empire.” Everywhere there was a falling-back upon the 
absolute reference to Scotland which had been originally 
put by Lord Hartington, combined with a refusal to 
precipitate the decision. And this raises the interesting 
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of the immediate future. When the inquiry was 
directly put to Mr. Gladstone whether the Liberal leaders 
would pledge themselves not to raise the question in the 
Parliament about to be elected, he refused to give any pledge. 
But he was profuse in his protestation that there must be a 
fair trial of the matter “by the people of Scotland, to whom 
it has been referred,” and that there must be no attempt to 
filch or snatch a decision. Then we must take in connection 
with each other his declarations, that the present Election has 
not turned upon that question, and that the Parliament so 
elected will be called, in the first instance, to far other and 
Imperial topics. It follows that the Liberal chief was almost 
shut up to the conclusion which he has distinctly indi- 
cated,—that the final decision of the question must be 
reserved for the election to succeed that of 1880. The 
Member for Midlothian did not add—what many of the 
more cautious Liberals in Scotland did—that however the 
Church question may be ripened in Scotland, its ultimate and 
formal determination must be by a vote after the adjustment 
of the county franchise. Both questions are coming up. 
And they are coming up together. 

It is no wonder that a movement with so deliberate and 

cautious an advance should carry away the nearer onlookers. 
What is probably the ablest Conservative journal in Scotland 
—certainly the strongest supporter of the Establishment there 
—has recently been reviewing the Elections. In view of them, 
it holds that “‘ the Disestablishment movement is making pro- 
gress within the Church itself pretty rapidly.” Not only so, 
but “the fact is that the Church is already abandoned by a 
very large section of its members, who are only too glad that 
a transition of not too violent a character has been thought- 
fully provided for them. If the question were put to the vote 
to-morrow—by ballot—we question whether the Church would 
poll Aalf her nominal supporters, being Liberals.” Some 
allowance must be made for the accent of recent disappoint- 
ment, but the same sort of conviction is beginning to express 
itself in complete outsiders. Professor Blackie has been sup- 
posed to be rathera partisan of Establishment north of the Tweed. 
We find from a report sent us that on Saturday he urged a 
great audience in Glasgow to “ keep your eyes fixed upon two 
things,—upon your National Church and your national songs. 
But by your National Church, I don’t mean what is called the 
Establishment. It is a matter of no consequence whether the 
Church is established or disestablished. That is a matter of 
mere secondary consequence. It is a mere matter of finance.” 
Here, again, the transition is too rapid and too rash. The 
Scottish Free Church and Voluntaries, to do them justice, have 
never made their question with the Establishment a matter of 
finance; and if the members of the latter body were willing 
to take that lower view of it, their brethren outside would 
scarcely permit it. This, indeed, is the peculiarity of the 
whole question, as it is now gathering up for final discussion in 
Scotland. The proposals which were made a few years ago 
for the return of the outside Scottish Presbyterians into the 
Church, seem with one consent to have been abandoned. But 
the question how far the Church now Established can imitate 
the admirable administration of the others, perhaps with a 
higher wisdom than-they have attained, remains to be tried. 
That question, looked at from our English stand-point, is 
peculiar, and even remote. But it is far from uninteresting. 
Whether a body with the democratic constitution and vigorous 
self-government of the Scottish Presbyterian Church may be 
safely left to develope itself by its own legislation, is a matter 
of the highest speculative interest. How far such a Church 
can remain a really national Church—a Scottish Church— 
without establishment or endowment from the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom, is another aspect of the same problem, 
and one of nearly equal importance. Much has been done to 
underbuild the whole experiment, and the chief plausibility of 
Disestablishment in Scotland is that it is presented as a crown- 
ing of the edifice. There are points of view from which the 
edifice itself does not command our admiration. But if Scot- 
land wishes to complete the work—a point which, again, we by 
no means prejudge—she will be entitled to a fair field, and at 
least as much favour as she is likely to ask. 


question 








THE PERSONAL QUALITIES OF CANDIDATES. 
ping seems to be more capricious than the qualities 
which recommend candidates to English electors,—we 
are not now speaking of either Scotch or Irish electors, 
because, in many respects, both Scotch and Irish electors seem 
to choose rather more in accordance with political considera- 





tious, and less in accordance with local and personal considera- 
tions, than the English. The Scotch will often take an Eng- 
lishman who is a mere stranger, because he represents their 
opinions; the English hardly ever, unless he comes very well 
introduced, and touches their fancy, too. The Irish Catholics 
will even prefer a Protestant, if he serves their purpose better. 
The English Protestants will hardly ever choose a Catholic, how- 
ever well he may serve their purpose. There are certainly a great 
many more humours in the choice of most English constituen- 
cies than in the choice of either Scotch or Irish constituencies. 
Undoubtedly the local principle,—the recommendation of local 
note and familiarity, tells a vast deal more on English constituen- 
cies than oneither Scotchor Irish. And yetit is very often difficult 
to say in what particular way this principle will act. There is the 
case of Mr. Mills, who represented Exeter for nearly seven years, 
between November, 1873, and the Election that has just taken 
place. Why, we wonder, did the Conservatives of Exeter put 
him lower on the poll than Mr. Northcote, who was new to 
them as a candidate? We suppose because their familiarity 
with and regard for Sir Stafford Northcote made them prefer the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s son, even to their own old Mem- 
ber; but it was certainly hard on their own old Member, who 
has, in consequence, lost his seat to Mr. Northcote, rather thay 
to the successful Liberal. In the same way, it seems highly pro- 
bable that the enthusiasm for Mr. Gladstone at Leeds may result 
in bringing in his son for the spare seat, though there are many 
good Liberals to whom Leeds must owe much personal honour 
which the electors will never have the opportunity of paying. 
Apparently, with the English, strong as the feeling of habit and 
familiarity is as a political force, it is almost as much a feeling 
for the family as a feeling for the individual. It is rather the 
familiar name, the sense of knowing where the man comes from, 
of liking the associations of the family, taking pleasure that a 
new member of it has turned up who may be liked in the old 
way, than any strong individual loyalty to personal friends as 
such, which influences the election. This is, no doubt, partly 
the explanation of the triumphant return of Major-General 
Feilden for North Lancashire, who, in the funny speech which 
everybody has been laughing over,—himself, no doubt, amongst 
the heartiest of the laughers,—told his constituents very plainly 
that God created his father, who was much the best man of the 
two, leaving it to be surmised that the evidence failed as to the 
divine share in his own emergence into being. But Major- 
General Feilden did not appeal only to the liking of the North 
Lancashire men for his father, and for him on his father’s 
account. He showed in a dumb sort of way a very good in- 
stinct as to the other qualities which county electors like to 
find in a candidate. He had not an idea of making a speech, 
but he contrived to blurt out, all the same, the qualifications 
which would go most to the hearts of the electors. His good- 
humoured bonhomie he made evident, by saying that they could 
not think less of him than he thought of himself. He added 
that he was very rich, had plenty of property in land, that he 
was a Major-General in the British Army, that the landed pro- 
prietors respected him “ by force of circumstances and capacity, 
and excellent position,” that the last thing he wanted to be 
was a Member of Parliament, but that he was told it 
was his duty to become one, by people whose judgment he 
deferred to; that he loved the Church, wished to back up 
the Throne, did not care much as between the two parties, 
but was quite against changing the Government at the 
present moment. Now, all these characteristics were qualities to 
recommend themselves, so far as they went, to the Tory electors. 
They were sure Major-General Feilden would vote straight; 
they were sure he would vote with “the land;” they were sure 
he wanted nothing of them which they were not inclined to give; 
they were many of them inclined to think that they might, per- 
haps, obtain from him what he was well inclined to give—the 
neighbourly offices of a rich proprietor, who was fond of Black- 
pool, and even disposed to buy a house there. As for his oratory, 
what did it matter ? How could the House go on without silent 
votes, and a disciplined party? Major-General Feilden would 
add to the silent votes, would increase the discipline of the 
party, and would be a good, wealthy neighbour into the bargain, 
with a sense of obligation on his mind towards those of them 
who were not so wealthy. How could Tory electors do better 
than vote for him? Weare by no means sure that the Tory 
electors did wrong. If, indeed, Parliament consisted in too large 
a degree of mute votes, deliberation would become impos- 
sible and debate would be uninstructive. But there is no 
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danger of that. The danger is rather the other way,—of too 
many and too discordant voices. And while it is so,a few 
dumb representatives, on either side, of steady character 
and no pretence to political mind, would not be amiss. 

But though the independent English elector is always ex- 
ceedingly sensitive to the external position of the man who 
asks for his vote,—in a degree far beyond the Scotch elector, 
while the Irish elector shows no susceptibility whatever to the 
moral effect of external position,—it would be a mistake to 
suppose that position, wealth, bonhomie, and political 
steadiness are all that even the English county elector 
really cares for. These are enough for the English county 
elector, and far more than the equivalents of readiness and 
ability, when taken without position and social weight. But, no 
doubt, he likes something more, if he can get it. No doubt, Lord 
Hartington’s laughing attacks on Mr. Cross, and the readiness 
and humour which he showed in his canvas in North-East 
Lancashire, had not a little to do with his own and his colleague’s 
triumph (though Mr. Grafton, by the way, seems to have been 
carried by Lord Hartington, without any active oratorical co- 
operation of his own). Still, we doubt much whether all Lord 
Hartington’s ability as a speaker did him as much good in his 
canvas for the county, as that silly*attempt of the Tories to 
damage him by placarding attacks on him for his interest in the 
Turf. If there is one feature in an English statesman’s character 
which an ordinary county constituency would single out as the 
one endearing him to themselves, it would be a tendency to 
spend too much time and money on the Turf. It is just the 
sort of irregularity which would touch their hearts,—in one, 
that is, who had enough position, standing, and social weight 
to make such an irregularity a matter of the slightest 
importance. Take it all in all, there is sufficient evidence, 
we think, that mere intellectual ability and power of speaking 
count for extremely little in county constituencies. Major- 
General Feilden is, in this respect, in no minute minority. In 
our own suburban counties, we had every means of judging the 
importance attached to mere speaking-power. Take Mid-Surrey. 
There has not been a cleverer canvas in any county con- 
stituency than that of Mr. Napier Higgins in Mid-Surrey, but 
he was not only rejected, but stood slightly lower at the poll 
than his Liberal colleague, who could hardly speak at all. In 
Middlesex, Mr. Herbert Gladstone was so popular as a speaker 
that it was confidently expected he would carry all before him ; 
but when the return appeared, he had not greatly improved 
even on Lord Enfield’s position in 1874, Intellectual capacity 
of any sort certainly tells as yet very slightly in county elections. 

On the other hand, in boroughs it is certain that it tells a 
great deal. Mr. Bryce, for instance, quite won the heart of the 
‘ower Hamlets by his many intellectual gifts. Nor was it 
exactly by brilliancy of speaking. Not unfrequently he treated 
his audience to somewhat severe constitutional disquisition, and 
they listened with all their ears, anxious to be instructed, rather 
than to be amused. Granted a certain frankness and bowhonvie of 
manner, which is one of the most essential, we take it, of the 
qualifications of a candidate for an English seat, the power and 
will to teach are, we believe, not at all unwelcome to a large 
borough constituency. Mr. John Morley, who was the favourite 
with the Liberals of Westminster, has more of the genuine 
orator in him than Professor Bryce, and less of the College 
lecturer; but for that very reason, perhaps, we doubt whether 
he was ever quite so successful, in proportion to his literary 
With the larger borough 
inclined to think that 
the impression of a and yet profoundly carnest 
character tells more than mere power as an orator. Look at 
Now his speaking, 


ability, as was Professor Bryce. 
least, 


constituencies, at we are 


serene 


Professor Faweett’s popularity at Hackney. 
though remarkable for positiveness of doctrine, independence, 
and gravity, has very little in it of mere eloquence. Again, 
take the influence of Mr. Mundella at Sheffield. We doubt 
whether there is in all England a representative who commands 
so much influence over the genuine working-class,—the shrewd, 
educated artisan, as Mr. Mundella. But his speaking is simply the 
natural expression of a sagacious mind, a large range of sympathy, 





and a profoundly earnest character, without any of the special 
attractions of oratorical skill. 
eloquence as the least of all the qualifications which contribute 
to render a candidate eligible to a county constituency; and 
though by no means the least, still very far indeed from the 
sreatest, of those which render a man eligible fora large borough 


constituency. Social position, wealth, and county standing, 


On the whole, we should regard 





a 
with bonhomie, are the principal qualifications in the counties 
Character, earnestness, with bonhomie, are the principal quali. 
fications in the large boroughs, to which we may add an 
other evidence of general power that the candidate may be able 
to show. Eloquence tells, we believe, rather as one kind of 
power, than as the kind of power most appreciated. Any other 
evidence of power, such as great reputation for learning,—My 
Maskelyne’s reputation for scientific knowledge was, for i 
stance, immensely in his favour at Cricklade,—without pedantry. 
tells almost or quite as much as eloquence itself. = 





MR. BRUDENELL CARTER ON SHORT-SIGHT, 

\ R. BRUDENELL CARTER, in his recent book on “ Eye. 

sight,”* puts forward some opinions on short-sight and 
weak sight which are worth record, and which, if not new to 
oculists, will, we believe, be new to many of our readers, No 
idea about eyesight is so universal, or causes so much incon. 
venience, as the one about the danger of taxing it by fine work, 
by strain, as it is called, and close attention to very small objects, 
Most men, and almost all women, even in the educated classes, 
think that much reading or writing “tries” the eyes, and that 
“fine work,” particularly fine needlework, is apt to induce, if 
not total blindness, at least some direct and painful affection of 
the eye. In thousands of households children are cautioned not to 
read so much or work so much, lest they should injure their eyes, 
and women constantly shrink from paying employments from the 
same latent or expressed fear. Mr. Brudenell Carter evidently 
does not believe this terror well founded. He doubts whether 
eyes in their normal condition, or raised to their normal condi- 
tion by proper spectacles, are injured by exercising sight at all. 
The muscles which control the eye certainly are not, and there 
is no proof that any other part of the apparatus is. On the 
contrary, the class which of all others in the kingdom most 
strains its eyes is singularly and exceptionally free from eye- 
disease. Mr. Carter says :—‘‘ Remarkable evidence of the harm- 
lessness of continuous working by the aid of a single convex 
glass is furnished by watchmakers, among whom such work is 
an unavoidable condition of their calling, and who appear tome 
to enjoy an enviable immunity from eye-diseases. It is exceed- 
ingly uncommon to see a working watchmaker among the pati- 
ents of the ophthalmic department of a hospital; and I enter- 
tain little doubt that the habitual exercise of the eye upon fine 
work tends to the development and to the preservation of its 
powers.” Grant, what is very probable, that the watch- 
makers are picked men, with exceptionally good eyes, and 
still their exemption from suffering under such a strain 
serves to show that fine work, work requiring painful attention 
of the eye, does the organ no harm, while it also shows that an 
eye-glass does the eye which is less frequently used no per- 
ceptible injury. It is supposed popularly to decrease the sight 
in the other eye, but experience lends no support to that notion. 
The reason of the watchmaker’s exemption clearly is that he 
takes care always to work in a good light, carefully arranged 
and moderated, so as neither to tire the eye nor to leave it in- 
sufficiently supplied. Long hours of work by artificial light of 
course tire the sight, and long hours in badly-ventilated rooms 
may seriously increase a predisposition to weakness of the 
eyes; but the evil is not in the exercise of the faculty, but in 
its exercise under unhealthy conditions. One great cause of 
the prejudice is the evil produced by stooping the head, as in 
writing for long periods at a flat table, which, in people with a 
tendency to short-sight, surcharges the veins of the eye with 
blood; and another is the remarkable habit of people with that 
tendency, of contenting themselves with insufficient light. They 
can read, for reasons carefully explained by Mr. Carter, by fire- 
light and in twilight and with insufficient candles, and con- 
sequently they do it, and then lay the blame on the reading, 
or on the small print, or on the white paper, all of which 
are innocent. They are suffering either from the effect of 
strained visual attention in bad light, or from the effect 
of overwork on the brain, and not from using their eyes. 
We believe this opinion of Mr. Carter’s will give comfort to 
thousands, and can offer at least one illustration of its exact 
truth. The writer has worn spectacles for thirty-three years, 
and during that time has probably not passed twenty days 
for at least eight hours. He uses 
no precaution whatever, except to 


— 


without reading or writing 
strong glasses, and takes 
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avoid work, even for a few minutes, in insufficient light or 
in a room too hot for his eyes 5 and his sight, after that long 
period, is exactly as good as it was before, with the exception 
that, as years advance, exceptionally fine print becomes a little 
tiresome. He would dislike to pore for an hour over Mr. Bel- 
Jows’s French Dictionary, though he can read it in all its types. 
The whiteness of the paper is not painful, nor are the letters 
indistinct. It is the health, not the eyesight, which parents 
with studious children should protect, though they should be 
most merciless in insisting on a sufficiency of light, and light 
which actually reaches the object of attention. You may sit 
in a room full of light, but have all the while only twilight, or 
even a deep shadow, falling upon the work in hand. Light, full 
light, but light without glare, is the grand preservative of the 
eyes. 

The next preservative, Mr. Carter says, is the habitual use of 
proper spectacles. The curious notion, once, we believe, general 
jn all classes, and still almost universal among the poor, that 
glasses wear out the eyes, is, he believes, a mere delusion. ‘They 
preserve the eyes. Bad glasses or unsuitable glasses, of course, 
produce great fatigue of the eyes, though that fatigue is not 
go injurious as is supposed; but glasses of themselves, even 
when a little too “strong,” do no permanent harm whatever. 
«A popular, but entirely unfounded, prejudice, which exists 
amongst the public with regard to the hurtful effects cf wear- 
ing convex glasses which are too strong, appears to be trace- 
able to an error founded upon a curious coincidence. There 
is a disease of the eye termed glaucoma, which formerly ended 
in complete and irremediable blindness, but which, for twenty 
years past, has been cured by operation, when recognised suf- 
ficiently early. One of the first or even of the premonitory 
symptoms of glaucoma is a rapid failure of the accommodation, 
and hence a frequent demand for stronger and stronger glasses. 
At atime when this disease was very imperfectly understood, 
opticians saw many examples of people who came to them for 
stronger glasses every two or three months, who were helped by 
them for a time, but who soon became totally blind; and 
it was not unnatural for them to associate the blindness 
with the use of the strong glasses.” Good pebble spectacles, 
carefully suited to the sight, may be worn perpetually, as if they 
were part of the anatomy of the body, and will produce no 
ill-effects upon the sight of any sort. They rather strengthen 
it, by the immense relief they afford to the six muscles 
which regulate the eye, and which in short-sighted people 
and people with old sight are apt, without spectacles, gradually 
to get strained, in the effort to enable the owner to see. It is, 
of course, important to obtain the right glasses, so important 
that it would pay even poor men to find a guinea for a compe- 
tent oculist once or twice in the course of a lifetime, merely to 
obtain an order for the spectacles exactly suited to their sight; 
but once obtained, the glasses may be worn for ever, and 
indeed are most beneficial when permanently worn. They 
should, as it were, grow to be part of the face. Mr. Carter, how- 
ever, pushes his theory rather far, when he applies it so strongly 
to children as he seems to us inclined to do. He is evidently 
of opinion that children with “ myopic” or short-sighted eyes 
cannot wear spectacles too soon, not only because the glasses arrest 
the development of the malformation—for itis a malformation,an 
elongation of the eye-ball—but because they lose such an enormous 
amount of instruction through the eye, and grow up, as it were, 
comparatively inexperienced. ‘A distinguished man of science, 
who is myopic in a high degree, and who did not receive glasses 
until he was nineteen or twenty years old, has often told me 
how much he had to do in order to place himself upon the same 
level, with regard to experience of quite common things, with 
many of his normal-sighted contemporaries; and it will be 
manifest on reflection that the matters which are lost by the 
short-sighted, as by the partially deaf, make up a very large 
proportion of the pleasures of existence. ..... I once pre- 
scribed glasses to correct the myopia of a lady who had for many 
years been engaged in teaching, and who had never previously 
worn them. Her first exclamation of pleasurable surprise, as 
she put on her spectacles and looked around her, was a curious 
commentary on the state in which her life had until then been 
passed. She said, ‘Why! I shall be able to see the faces of 
the children!’” All that is very true, and spectacles in child- 
hood might benefit the eyes—and we suppose do, for we begin 
to see them worn by children with ever-increasing frequency— 
but Mr. Carter’s opinion is that of a man who, as he mentions, 
has very good sight himself, and never wore spectacles of any 


sort. Spectacles, he may depend on it, if healthy for children’s 
eyes, are unhealthy for the rest of their bodies. They diminish 
the desire for activity too much. A squirrel in spectacles would 
never get a dinner. A child cannot jump easily in spectacles, 
and if he wears them restrains himself too much; while he 
acquires rapidly that sense of possible danger to the eyes from 
a fracture of the glass, which no one who wears spectacles is 
ever quite without, which in fact becomes an instinct, like the 
winking of the eye-lid. A blow from a ball, or a stick, or a 
hand, which would hardly injure the face of an ordinary 
child, may mean for one who is wearing spectacles death 
by torture. ‘There is an instinctive sense of that in most 
spectacle-wearers, which diminishes unconsciously their activity, 
and which would be most injurious to children, who ought 
to be always in motion, without thought of possible con- 
sequences. Of course, in serious cases the danger of sedateness 
must be risked ; but in ordinary cases we suspect it is better to 
leave things alone, and to take to spectacles only when child- 
hood is fairly past. 

As we are writing upon spectacles, we may be permitted to 
ask a question. Would it be wholly beneath the dignity of 
some great oculist to give a thorough study to the ques- 
tion of the mechanism of spectacle-frames ? It is very 
far from perfect now. The bridge is a great deal too liable to 
get bent, producing the most distressing confusion, one eye 
seeing through the centre of the glass, and one not; there can 
be no sound reason for rims of any sort, and they are a positive 
interruption to sight; and the whole plan of making the arms 
is barbarous. The frames should not be made in hundreds, 
but to fit each face, and the sides constructed in some way 
which will make them far less mobile. At present they will 
not stick on well without double arms, they require adjust- 
ment every few minutes, and their joints are perpetually get- 
ting loose. Spectacles without rims, with some better contriv- 
ance for the bridge, and so closely fitted as to require infrequent 
adjustment, would, we are convinced, prove a fortune to the 
inventor, and carry the name of the lucky oculist far and wide. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


<< 
THE NEW CABINET. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” J 








Srr,—You have been indulging in some Cabinet-making,—will 
you allow me to try my hand at it? Against those names on 
which we are agreed for the same office, I have placed an 


asterisk :— 








Premier, and Leader in } Lord Chancellor ............ Selborne.* 
House of Lords ......... Granville. FINS ck Svetaeaisedes : 
President of Council, and | Board of Trade aidan 
Leader of House of | Duchy of Lancaster ...... Argyll. 
COMBTIOMD 606.6. cccsceceesce Gladstone. | Local Government 
Foreign Office . .... Hartington.*| Board .. pananadeeis Rosebery. 
Exchequer ....... .. Childers.* Postmaster-General ...... moa 
Home Office .... ... Forster. ee Oa ipon. 
War ..:.- sea . Harcourt. Privy Seal... { Derby. 
; SRS . Goschen. Viceroy of India ............ Dufferin. 
Oo AO. Kimberley. | Ireland . Lansdowne. 


For minor offices, I would suggest the following, as possibly 


of 


correct :—- 


Attorney-General ... James. Under-Foreign See- 
Solicitor-General Herschell. retary . Fitzmaurice. 
Vice-President of Under-Colonial See- 

Education .. Lord F. Cavendish. retary .. K. Hugessen. 





. Playfair. 


Under-Secretary for Under-Treasury 
Shaw-Lefevre.* 


TRIE ssc caccisvevncass Grant Duff. Irish Secretary ...... 
—I am, Sir, &e., B. 
[Not Lord E. Fitzmaurice in any case. He went Jingo.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


THE REASON WHY. 

(To THE EpitoR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ) 

Srr,—I have had considerable experience has an election agent 
in many contests, and as the cause of the great electoral change 
is of historic interest, I may perhaps be allowed to give my 
views. On the present occasion, | have been engaged in three 
very severe county contests, in all of which the Liberals have 
been successful, notwithstanding that the landlords have been 
almost to a man against us, and have brought every kind of 
pressure to bear upon their tenants. I have not found 
in these contests that farmers who were previously Con- 
servative have changed their politics. They have, it is true, 
been rather more apathetic than usual; but this is not the cause 
of the Liberal success. It has entirely been owing to the con- 
duct of the Nonconformists, and I think it is only their due to 
mention this. They took but a passive interest in the contest 
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in which I was engaged in 1874, owing mainly, I believe, to their 
dislike to the Education Act of 1870, and their feeling that the 
Liberals had betrayed them. On the present occasion, however, 
all was changed. I have never seen equalled the passionate zeal 
and self-sacrifice with which all Nonconformists, including 
Wesleyans (who have lately allied themselves in political 
matters with other Dissenters), threw themselves into the 
contests. Their ministers canvassed everywhere, addressed 
innumerable meetings, and undertook any kind of office, from 
that of bill-poster up to agent at the polling-booth. Hence our 
victories. I do not believe in the three counties in which I have 
been engaged there could be found fifty Nonconformists who 
voted for the Conservative candidates, and these were marked 
men by their fellows. Our contests were won not so much by 
the decrease of Conservative votes, as by the increase of Liberal 
votes. 

I must add that this was not a surprise to me, as having 
studied the Nonconformist newspapers before the elections, I 
saw that the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield had excited in 
them such intense disgust, that they intended to sink all minor 
considerations in the one great desire “ to turn Lord Beaconsfield 
out.”” The London newspapers which quote in obscure para- 
graphs the doings of Nonconformists had evidently nearly over- 
looked this factor in the contest, and hence their amazement and 
disappointment. 

I must add, too, with deepest regret, that the present contests 
have in all the counties where I was engaged completed the 
estrangement of the Clergy of the Church of England from their 
flocks. In one of these counties, only one clergyman avowed 
himself a Liberal, and his brethren, from the dean down to the 
towest curate, tried their best to ensure the success of the Con- 
servative candidate. One rector preached from the text, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians,’ —the goddess Diana 
being represented by Mr. Gladstone !—I am, Sir, &c., Lex. 


THE FUNCTION OF CRITICISM. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I cannot say how it will appear to you, but it appears to 
me that the true aim of the critic is a matter worthy of some 
attention, even against such competitors as the formation of a 
new Cabinet and the inauguration of a new policy. I remember 
being much impressed by a few remarks from one who certainly 
had no personal cause for complaint either in the silence or 
the voices of contemporary criticism, and who yet felt this on the 
whole disappointing, as compared with the amount of intellect 
and industry which it absorbed. The appreciative intellect, one 
would have thought, would be indefinitely more common than 
the originative intellect. Is it so? The productions of a true 
criticism seem to me fewer, in English at all events, than the 
productions of genius. But Ido not believe we are as little 
responsible for the first scarcity as for; the last. Many of the 
causes for our failure are “ properer for a sermon” (as Lamb trans- 
lated “ sermoni propriora ”) than for a letter to a newspaper, but 
this cannot be said of the one against which I would make my pro- 
test,—the notion that it is the duty of a critic to show why books 
should not have been written. No criticism made with this aim, 
T am confident, will bear the test of time. Is there any reader who 
can now open Macaulay’s“ Essays” without a wish that the volume 
did not contain the review of Montgomery’s poems? Reading 
it at about eighteen, one thought it the most entertaining review 
in the book. After a lapse of twenty or thirty years, one dis- 
covers that even the wit has almost evaporated. And I should 
be much surprised if any of the readers, who had had their eyes 
opened to the poverty of Montgomery’s “ Satan,” turned there- 
upon to “ Paradise Lost.” There is no greater fallacy than 
the belief that to discover weakness is the preparation for 
appreciating strength. As we poor human beings are made, 
the discords of thought are so much more striking than 
its harmonies, that the first stage of attention reveals 
whatever is discordant, and what we want from the critic 
is help to attain a further stage. It takes the very mini- 
mum of literary power to perceive the want of it; indeed, 
we may say this of all power. I believe a good many visitors 
to an exhibition of pictures go there simply to laugh at what 
is absurd, and shudder at what is ugly. The ugliness, the 
absurdity, are really there,—the true artist would see them, if 
you called his attention to them. But on the very canvas 
which contained them he would, almost invariably, see much 
besides. The duty of the critic is surely to teach the mere 
spectator to see this also. So far as he fulfils the positive 





function, he will, I believe, be reduced by the limits of time and 
space to discharge the negative one by silence. 

Now, if it is the very test of our critic that he shall point 
out to us the minor shades of excellence which would escape our 
less keen vision, does he best prepare himself to fulfil it by 
turning to objects in which he finds nothing to admire? Does 
he thus even prepare himself to appreciate those works in 
which there is almost nothing to blame? Some of your readers 
may remember a witty and entertaining review of Milton’s 
“ L’Allegro,” written by Bishop Copleston to discredit the smart 
style of reviewing, then somewhat recently popularised by the 
Edinburgh Review. As far as I remember the jeu d’esprit (the 
general tone of which may be judged from its concluding advice 
to Mr. John Milton to employ his pen in some honest trade which 
may bring him in a living, “for it is not all his ‘ tripping cranks’ 
which will make him a poet”), there is not a word of censure 
in it that is absolutely false. The faults are all there, if you 
look for them. And you will be inclined to look for them, if you 
have looked at productions in which there is not much else. To 
dwell on the poverty of what is poor is a preparation for dwelling 
on the poverty in what is rich. It is quite true that, in my 
opinion, the latter ought not, like the former, to be passed over 
without notice. All valuable work, I think, should be judged, 
and not merely praised; but then a large part of the objection 
to analysing what is insignificant consists, in my opinion, in 
the tendency of such analysis to blunt that sense of proportion 
which we need in judging of valuable work, and to leave the critic, 
in his reaction from indivividual!superiority, a mere exponent of 
popular adulation. But I will not dwell on this side of the 
question, because I am aware that the justice of my remarks on 
this head might be thought to be more than counterbalanced 
by their want of grace. I will leave the duty of courageous dis- 
crimination to be urged by one who has no personal reason for 
dwelling on that of merciful oblivion. No fear of imputed 
motives, however, shall repress my conviction that the two are 
indissolubly united. 

After all, I do not know that we are dangerously encouraged 
by being let alone. I assure you that there is a remarkable 
absence of stimulus in the discovery that the world says 
“ nothing at all to my paradoxes,—nothing at all, Sir.” Possibly, 
indeed, I have let slip an opportunity of exhibiting my wisdom 
to advantage on the background of my disinterestedness, but it 
cannot be recalled now. I certainly have heard that if I could 
have my productions cut up in a newspaper which once ap- 
peared in a clever novel as “The Vivisector,” that they 
would have some chance of getting read. It is, indeed, partly 
the numerous facilities for obtaining this kind of notoriety in 
other journals, which makes me desire for the Spectator an 
adherence to the ideal which some time ago I should have said 
was almost peculiar to it. 

To conclude—for I promise you that this shall be my con- 
clusion—I think there is a long distance between seeing that a 
book is no contribution to any kind of literature, which is all 
the critic can judge of, and deciding that it had better not have 
been written. Of many a production which can have no merit or 
interest from the critic’s point of view, it may yet be said, 
“ Tnopem solatur et aegrum.” But the plea of a Horace to an 
Augustus, I fear, will be thought to form a somewhat am- 
bitious apology for 

A Writer or Insieniricant Ficrioy. 





DETERMINISM AND FREE-WILL. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
Six,—Will you allow mea word as to the relation between desire 
and volition, with reference to your article on Free-will, in 
the current number of the Spectator? Your reviewer seems to 
suppose that, on the Determinist theory, volition must invariably 
be in accordance with some desire, and in the case of opposing 
desires, in accordance with the intensest of these. But 
surely the determinist theory is simply that volitions fol- 
low fixed laws. Now, one of these laws is, that we have 
a tendency to repeat actions that have become habitual ; 
and this applies not only to particular actions, but to 
classes of actions. Thus, if a man has acquired a habit of 
acting conscientiously, he has a tendency to repeat this class 
of actions, to do any action that is conscientious. In other 
words, whenever the idea “This action is my duty ” occurs to 
him, he has a tendency to do that action. This tendency 18 
certainly often sufficient to enable an extremely weak, conscien- 
tious desire to triumph over an intense opposing desire, and 
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ESE . 
may even, perhaps, produce actions not prompted by any desire 


atall. This seems to me the true explanation of “ anti-impul- 
sive effort.” The correctness of my view depends on the answer 
to this question,—Are “ anti-impulsive efforts ” ever made until 
a habit has been acquired of acting conscientiously or prudently ? 
—I am, Sir, &e., A Derrterminist. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, 8.W., April 14th. 

[If our correspondent be right, how is the initial act of a habit 
of restraining impulse ever to take place at all ? Of course, any 
true psychology must include, as one of the most active of the 
desires driving human beings on, the desire or craving,—for it is 
really a craving,—to act as we have been accustomed to act. 
We never supposed that the determinist thinks that volition 
must be in accordance with the intensest of all the desires, but only 
with the resultant of all the desires, cravings, and driving impulses, 
habit being, of course, one of the most obvious which act upon 
the soul. And if the determinist does not believe that, what 
does he believe P—En. Spectator. ] 





“THE SWEET GALILEAN VISION.” 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In the interesting article on “The Sweet Galilean 
Vision,” in your last issue, you say, “If Christianity be true, 
it has increased our burdens for our own good, in order that, in 
the immortal life, our burdens may be far less heavy and our 
hearts lighter;” and in saying this, you forcibly express an 
important truth. But does not this sentence conceal another 
truth, of less importance, indeed, but essential, nevertheless, to a 
right apprehension of the spirit of Christianity ? 

Does not the man whose “life is hid with Christ in God” 
find in that wonderful union, in that divine friendship, some- 
thing which more than compensates him for the burdens which 
his religion calls upon him to bear? Even the tie of human 
friendship enables us to rejoice in self-sacrifice from which we 
should naturally recoil with horror; and although we most cer- 
tainly ought to live in that expectation of future blessing which 
befits the citizens of a heavenly kingdom, I cannot but feel 
that it is dangerous to place the friendship of Christ with his 
followers on a lower level than the friendship of man with man; 
and that Christians needlessly impair the force of their testi- 
mony to the value of their religion, when they forget that godli- 
ness has “the promise of the life that now is,” as well as “ of 
that which is to come.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 


Elm Ridge, Darlington, April 12th. J. B. Hopexiy. 





THE CHURCH VOTE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”'] 

Sir,—There is probably some truth in the explanation you give 
of the exceptional success of the Liberals in the Cathedral towns. 
But I am sure you are mistaken in practically ignoring the in- 
fluence of the “Church Vote,” in the victory, throughout the 
country. Most of the Clergy are, no doubt, Conservatives, and 
the same thing holds of the majority of Church laymen, but 
there are a considerable number of both classes, who in 1874 
remained neutral or voted with the Conservatives, but who have 
supported the Liberals in the recent Election. Every one whose 
acquaintance lies at all in clerical circles must know of several 
such cases among his friends. 

A striking illustration of my point is the Bradford election. 
In 1874, the Dissenting section of the Liberal party was wholly 
defeated in that town. Mr. Forster, whom they opposed, was 
at the head of the poll, and they were not even strong enough 
to prevent a Conservative from securing the second seat. In 
1880, the Liberal Churchmen and Dissenters agreed, and they 
easily returned both their candidates. It seems that in this 
large manufacturing town, the Liberal Churchmen hold the 
political balance in their hands. 

All honour to the earnestness and zeal of the Nonconformists, 
who form the main part of the Liberal party. But they need 
the co-operation of Churchmen, and it is to be hoped that our 
leaders will fix their attention primarily on those important 
measures of reform which both sections desire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. E. Symes. 

P.S.—In the town where I now am, of the eleven clergymen 

whose political opinions I know, seven are Liberals. 





“ GILPIN’S FOREST SCENERY.” 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Kindly let me explain, in reference to your criticism of 
my edition of ‘ Gilpin’s Forest Scenery,” that the illustrations 





which I give in the new volume are as near fac-similes of 
Gilpin’s pictures as it was possible to get. When I say that 
for the latter I have substituted “ the most skilful artistic work 
of the present day, for the conventional drawing and engraving 
of the eighteenth century,” I merely desire to show that the 
original illustrations — which, though excellent in intention, 
were clumsily drawn and out of proportion—have been care- 
fully redrawn by a competent modern artist, and engraved on 
wood in the best style of to-day, instead of being executed as 
aquatint engravings. : 

Will you also kindly permit me to say that my object in 
editing and republishing “ Gilpin’s Forest Scenery ”—of the third 
revised edition of which there had been no reissue since 1808 
—was simply to revive a famous book, full of valuable sugges- 
tions and delightful reflections on the beauties of Nature, and 
not to produce work of my own on the subject with which 
the “ Forest Scenery ” deals P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis GeorcE Heatu. 

Brunswick Lodge, South Hackney, April 14th. 

(Mr. Heath appears to us to say, first, that his illustrations 
are as near the originals as possible, and next, that they have 
all been mediumised. The statements seem inconsistent.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 








POETRY. 
DEMOCRACY. 


I near the beat of its countless feet 
And the wind of its ceaseless sigh : 
Nothing great may live that does not give 
To its force, as it rushes by. 


But under its feet rich grows the wheat, 
And the dry rock pours out water. 
They say it is evil, or even the Devil ; 
It is that,—or else God’s daughter. W. 





TO AN OLD FRIEND. 
Dear Mr. Spectator, we’ve fancied of late 
That your style has been verging too much on the “ blate.” 
I have tried to defend you, and urged that a strain 
Of just indignation and righteous disdain 
Was needed to wake honest folk from their trance, 
And the prod of a biting, but chivalrous lance. 
But my wife, she avers that the weapon you carry 
Is not the keen rapier of fair thrust and parry, 
But a wild, slashing cutlass, half-blunted by spite, 
Which you wield with blind vigour to left and to right ; 
That in dealing with foes, you now deem it your mission 
To befoul their best deeds with the mire of suspicion,— 
To be scenting a dodge, and mistrusting a trick, 
As if everything Tory must smell of “ old Nick.” 


In the old days,’she says, when you’d tickle our palate 
With sound Liberal lettuce chopped broad for a salad, 
Your pepper was pungent, your salt it was Attic, 
Stirred in with a hearty spoon, brisk and emphatic, 
Running over with oil of good-nature, and just 
A mere soupcon of vinegar taken on trust. 

Now, you empty that cruet, and stint us in oil, 
While with Radical radish the salad you spoil,— 
Which it’s all very well for your Betsey and Sairey, 
When bent upon gambols that suit Tipperary, 

As, with eyes on the teapot, and primed for the strife, 
They sup up the cool jnice with the blade of a knife; 
But if for more delicate palates you cater, 

It may be a good “ spec.,” but it’s not our Spectator. 


I tell her, ’twas trying to keep a sweet temper 
When the head groom was petting that ugly beast, Empire,— 
While good Constitution, our useful old mare, 
Was just handed on to the stable-boy’s care. 
But the boy he stuck to her, and kept up her pecker, 
While the groom did its utmost to ruin and wreck her. 
He’d ride his brute Empire, upkicking the sand, 
In spangles and shorts, and a flag in each hand ; 
And he’d shout to the crowd, “ Here’s the National Cirque :” 
Now he’d pose as Caucasian, and now as a Turk, 
Till the people, befoozled with glory and heer, 
Cried “ Hurraw for old Dizzy !” and made him a Peer; 
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So they stuck a fur cap on their favourite’s pate, 

And sang, “Rule, Britannia!” “We’re rich and we’re great.” 
But he’d bucket the mare over plough, ditch, and road, 
Always hoping some mischief would lame the old toad. 
Still she bore herself bravely, and though on low diet, 
While the bean-fed brute Empire on plenty ran riot, 

She strained to her work, and her famished old bones 
Rattled gaily and merrily over the stones, 

Till one day, when the creature was dying with thirst, 

He gave pail upon pail, in the hope that she’d burst, 
Then just got his foot in the stirrup, when, lo! 

The master popped in, and Ben saw ‘twas no go; 

For John rated and stormed, and the groom’s in disgrace, 
And the stable-boy hopes to come in in his place. 


Thus I parabled on, till my wife, with a smile, 
Said, “ My dear, that’s the irreconcilable style ; 
You can now well afford to give some one his due, 
For John Bull is quite sane, and has voted with you.” 


. . . . . . . . . . 


As I sit writing thus, she looks over my shoulder,— 
And, “ Now, sir, pray what are you writing ?” I told her. 
She laughed, as she said, “ Your perceptions are dim ; 

T don’t like the style, but you mustn’t blame him ; 

If he peppers too highly his mustard and cress, 

He learnt it from some one, whose name you may guess.’ 


, 


BOOKS. 
a 
MR. MALLOCK’S POEMS.* 

“THE poems in this volume,” says Mr. Mallock, in his preface, 
“with but one or two exceptions, were written between my 
seventeenth and my twentieth year. A few montlis ago, I had 
no thought that I should ever be thus drawing them from their 
privacy, but a certain number of friends who have seen them in 
manuscript tell me that they have taken some interest in them, 
and that, were they published, others might do so hkewise.” 
No doubt many who read them will take some interest in them. 
The present reviewer takes a good deal. But is that sufficient 
reason for their publication, and for their publication now, when 
Mr. Mallock has done better work than anything here con- 
tained,—when a sere work of promise has no longer much 
value as coming from him, and when yet he has not 
done enough to make it a matter of biographical interest to 
study the earlier stages of the talent which has fascinated us 
by its latest fruits. We are inclined to think the publication a 
mistake. ‘That the poems, coming from a young man under 
twenty, were poems of promise, no good critic will deny. They 
would have been of considerable interest, as the poems of a boy. 
They may have considerable interest at some future stage of 
Mr. Mallock’s career, as the first evidences he gave of a literary 
vigour which may perhaps be destined to bear more remarkable 
fruit. But coming when they do, they rather disappoint than 
delight us. ‘They contain nothing that is in itself highly 
original and memorable, though they contain much which 
would have excited the hope that the author was capable 
of producing what is original and memorable, if Mr. Mallock 
had published nothing else, and had published these when they 
were still his best productions. As it is, they add little or 
nothing to the promise of the author of The New Republic, and 
indeed rather suggest that he values these productions of his 
early youth more highly than a mature judgment should have 
valued them. If they are not signs of better poems to come, 
they are valuable only as contributing to a knowledge of the 
man. And the time for the public to desire knowledge of 
that kind concerning the writer of one very brilliant squib, and 
one book that states a very important argument with much 
initial power, fading away towards the close into considerable 
weakness, is not yet come. 

Whatthese poems show is considerable skill in description, a cer- 
tain subtlety and delicacy of touch, and considering the age of the 
author, a remarkable grace and finish of expression, which one 
W hat one misses 
is any marked imaginative grasp and any bold or original mode of 
feeling or thinking, marking the writer as one likely to strike out 
new tracks of expression. Sometimes we have thought in reading 
the book that Mr. Mallock’s species of talent—for that there is 
a vein of genuine talent, no one can doubt—tends rather to make 





does not expect to find in writings so youthful. 





* Poems. By William Hurrell Mallock. London; Chatto and Windus. 





liim a considerable writer of what are called “ society verses,” 
than of the higher sort of poems. And when we say this sas 
are not in the least insensible to the fancy—sometimes the wild 
fancy—and. sweetness and melody discoverable in these young 
verses. For we maintain that to the making of even society 
verses of any real mark, there should go a good deal of fancy— 
even of wild fancy—or else the whole business is certain 
to turn out only too monotonous and tame. Mr. Mallock’s 
most perfect verses certainly indicate much power in this 
direction,—indicate, that is, a lightness, airiness, and tender. 
ness of touch which, while certainly essential to the success 
of verses touching on the superficial aspects of social feeling 
redeem such verses from the utter conventionality into which 
they too often fall. The following, for instance, “ On the Death 
of a Pet Dog,” seems to us the perfection of the lighter kind of 
pathos :— 
“ Where are you now, little wandering 
Life, that so faithfully dwelt with us, 
Played with us, fed with us, felt with us, 
Years we grew fonder and fonder in ? 
You, who but yesterday sprang to us, 
Are we for ever bereft of you ? 
And is this all that is left of you,— 
One little grave, and a pang to us?” 


And the following verses, too, called, “ Alter et Idem,” are 
touched off with a grace and finish one would never expect of 
a boy of eighteen :— 


“This day, in this same place, we met last year, 
And Absence, the omnipotent severer, 
Since then on thee and me hath worked his will ; 
I would, my last year’s love, as thou stand’st here, 
My last year’s love, I would I loved thee still! 


Does not this place seem strange to thee and me— 
This fresh cool wash and whisper of the sea, 

We knew so well together ? Oh, how strange ! 
All’s out of tune now—jars discordantly. 

This old known place, I would it, too, would change * 


How miserably the same those cliffs of grey ! 
And see—a bout again, too, in the bay ! 
And yon lone sea-girt grey rock, sunset-lit 
With those same tints we two admired that day! 
My last year’s love, hast thou forgotten it ? 


And thou—ah ! wherefore art thou still so fair ? 

Why are thy smiles still just so what they were, 
Save that for me they speak not any love ? 

Why hast thou still that same bright golden hair, 
Now I have no share in the praise thereof ? 


I may not call you now what I did then. 
Your lips and smiles are cold and alien. 
Those times and these—how like! how wide apart ! 
I have lost what I shall never learn again. 
I have forgotten the by-ways of your heart.” 
When we select these poems,—and we might add much of the 
same kind,—as the best in the book, we are fully aware that we 
are not selecting those poems which indicate the highest or 
widest display of fancy. For example, in the fine lines called 
“A Boy’s Dream,” there is much more of what would rightly 
be called poetical feeling than in either of these pieces. But then, 
vesides thi ese lines are very like echoes of various other 
besides that these line y lil hoes of i ther 
poems, echoes such as would reverberate from a sensitive 
boy’s imagination, they really have no central point or 
conception at all, nothing to leave a determinate impression 
on the imagination, as the two we have just quoted certainly 
have. ‘Take the following passages,—remarkable passages, cere 
tainly, for the composition of a boy not yet turned seventeen- 
but yet mere flights of fancy, and nothing more :— 
“My spirit’s plumes expand, and a mute wind 
Lifts them, and I am floated far away 
From this dull world of loveless men and blind, 
Close wedded to their clay, 
Into new realms of buried mystery, 
Whose secret gates some suddeu hand unbars, 
Where the wild beauties of old ages lie, 
Looked down upon by stars. 
Strange sounds and musical are on the gales, 
Of tongues long mute; and lo! beneath my eyes 
Sweep carven prows, and shadowy glimmering sails 
Of ancient argosies ; 
And triremes with the measured flash of oars, 
And foam-wan plumes, and breastplates luminous, 
And calm-eyed pilots, helming toward the shores 
Of leaguered Pergamus. 
My soul goes forth over the isles of fame, 
White temples, and dark frondage ; panting seas 
That wash with wavering fringe of liquid flame, 
The sacred Cyclades, 
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Now once again the startled stars behold } 
Wan throngs of faces turned towards the skies ; 
Phantoms adoring phantom gods, in old 
Hypethral sanctuaries, 


That stand mid lawns, for ages long unknown, 
Islanded in the deep heart of forest-seas, 
And resonant éver with the low lorn moan 
Of Hamadryades. 


Rising o’er billowy mountain-lands unknown, 
Wrecks of faint light strewn on a shadowy sea, 
The aching moon looks down upon the lone 
Caucasian Calvary ; 


And peering, pale over pale mountain snows, 
On the worn watcher and the cruel chain, 
Carves on the livid marble of his brows 
Keen hieroglyphs of pain. 
He lieth there, calm, beantiful, and bound, 
Walled by vast crags and roofed by fretted skies. 
What anguish speaks in that pure gaze profound 
Of star-ward, earnest eyes ! 


But what is here—this darker prison-place— 
These friends with muffled faces and held breath ? 
And what is this—this one unearthly face— 
This hemlock-draught of death ? 


Ah see, he lifts the elixir to his lips, 
And, like the moon unclouding by degrees, 
Breaks from the dimness of terrene eclipse 


yp? 


The soul of Socrates! 
There is a mixture here of reminiscences of various poems 
of Tennyson’s, and of one of Mr. Morris, the author of Songs 
of Two Worlds ; but except that the poem shows how well the 
boy’s fancy had worked out for him many of the theories of 
which he read, there is hardly anything that strikes a light 
in the poem. More vivid, perhaps, is the fragment 
of an unfinished drama on the old Virgilian subject of the 
severance of Aineas from Dido. There is a note of power, per- 
haps, in the description of Aineas waking up from the dreams 
of peace with Dido to a sense of the stormier and loftier destiny 
before him, which we hardly find elsewhere in this volume; 
but even so, this is a mere fragment of a fragment,—not only a 
fragment of a drama, but a fragment of that particular frag- 
ment in the drama which should have adequately delineated 
the stirrings of sympathy with storm, in the bosom of a man in 
many aspects peaceful and affectionate, but impelled by the 
restless impulses of some far-off-reaching, constructive ambi- 
tion to wrestle with great foes :— 


[Scene, the same. Time, towards morning. A storm rising. MERCURY 
meanwhile has been troubling the mind of ANNEAS with thoughts 
of Italy, and his destined work there. | 


Dido.—Will not you lookon me? Ah! what means this— 
Your pale, changed face ? And why so wistfully 
Goes ever to the seaward your wan gaze ? 

What strange thoughts stir you now ? 

Aineas.— My memories 
Rise like a storm and stir me. In mine ears 
Harsh shrieks and hollow rumour of armour and arms 
Sound like a dream, and windy manes and plumes 
Of horses and of heroes waver and toss 
Dreamlike and dim; and all the plains of Troy 
Move once again with clouds of battle-dust 
That meet like thunder-clouds, and through the dark 
I see the javelins lighten, and I hear 
The round shields boom like timbrels, mid the shouts 
Of fighting men and falling. Hark! the wind 
Rises, and wheeling voices of the air 
Sing in our ears, and ever sweep to sea— 

The sea where no land is, norany home 

But storm, and calm, and freedom. Storm—ay, storm! 
I feel it, it will come, it is in my hair— 

The sweet, wild, infant storm. Ah me! my love, 
Do not you feel the wild wind in your hair ? 
What? Are my words wild, too. What is it I say ? 
What have my memories to do with storm ? 

Ah, Ihave seen——— Havel! not made my nest, 

As the white, wandering, homeless sea-bird does, 
On the storms and wide free places of man’s life— 
Battle, and wreck, and ruin? Have I not been 
Nursling of many storms? Ah me! that night 
Wherein my eyes were opened, and I saw, 

Staring aghast, where all the towers of Troy 
Loomed high like dreams above the fiery clouds— 
Suddenly saw how all the quivering haze 

Was full of stalking Presences, that went 

Tall as the towers, and breasting drifts of flame— 
The cloudy immortal forms of ruining gods! 

And there, far off, remote from all the rest, 

Prankt on the topmost crag of masonry, 

Was one—a lonely terror in the night, 

Shining, who held in hand a shield that shone, 

And who a burning nimbus round her hair 

Wore like a meteor, and who looked with eyes 
That did out-stare the furnace. My blood froze. 





*Twas Pallas’ self. I knew her. This was she. 
I knew the scaly arms of cyanos ; 
I knew the grey gleam of the owl-like eyes ; 
I knew the end was come; and down from heaven 
I knew the night had fallen, a snare of doom ; 
And under it our god-built Pergamus— 
One darkness ruddy with a thousand fires. 
The latter part is a fine rendering of,— 
“ Apparent dirae facies, inimicaque Troiae 
Numina magna Deim,” 
though it has not the grand terseness of the original; but the 
finest touch in the passage,—perhaps, in the whole volume,—is 
in the lines,— 
“ Storm,—ay, storm ! 
I feel it, it will come, it is in my hair— 
The sweet, wild, infant storm.” 
That last line only a true poet could have written, but there 
are many poets capable of single lines of poetry and incapable 
of complete poems ; and for anything this volume shows us, Mr. 
Mallock may be among the number. Certainly, we do not think 
that it will add to his reputation, though it will not detract from 
it. Perhaps it may be too hastily mistaken for evidence that 
these poems of his earlier years have had no worthy successors, 
in poems written since he has become known for other qualities in 
the world of literature. We know not how this may be. But 
the volume, taken alone, certainly give us the impression of a 
mind of much more poetic fancy and delicacy, than of poetic 
originality or vigour. 


BULGARIAN AFFAIRS.* 

TuEsE two books are of very unequal merit. Mr. Minchin’s is 
a record of “a hurried tour through the countries that formerly 
constituted European Turkey,” and was originally contributed 
in the form of letters to the Morning Advertiser. “These letters,” 
the author frankly avows, “were written without any kind of 
preparation,” “in hot haste while travelling from one town to 
another, in fear lest I should reach the next town before I had 
jotted down the information I had gathered at the last.’ Mr. 
Minchin’s tour lasted altogether, from London to Constantinople 
and back, through Servia and Bulgaria, precisely five weeks. It 
is no discredit to the author that, under the circumstances, his 
book shonld skim lightly over the surface of the questions 
on which he touches, and should here and there ex- 
hibit sundry inaccuracies. The wonder is that the errors 
should be so few, and that the author’s opinions and criticisms 
should be, on the whole, so just. The author's views are gener- 
ally right, when he relies on his own observation and judgment. 
This he appears to have done in the case of the Bulgarians. 
His criticism on the Servians is obviously second-hand, and 
was plainly derived from a prejudiced source. It has a sub- 
stratum of truth, but the general effect is entirely misleading. 

Lord Bath’s book is of a very different character. There is 
certainly no book in the English language, and we know of 
none in any other language, which conveys in so small a 
compass so much information on the subject of which it 
treats, and this without any prejudice to clearness of diction and 
arrangement. For that very reason it is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult book to review, within the limits at our command. It is 
full of matter and full of interest, but in so compressed 
a form that it is not easy to give the reader an 
idea of its contents. It is evident from the book itself 
that Lord Bath went to European ‘Turkey with a mind 
well furnished by previous study to test the value of the 
information which he received on the spot, and to protect 
him from superficial criticism and hasty conclusions. The 
book is written from beginning to end in a remarkably judicial 
spirit. Praise and blame are distributed impartially among 
Servians and Bulgarians, Greeks and Turks. His sympathy 
for the emancipated Christians does not blind him to their 
faults. His abhorrence of Turkish oppression makes him all the 
more anxious to bear glad witness to the good conduct of indi- 
vidual Turks wherever he finds evidence of it. He praises 
“the exceptional good conduct” of Reouf Pasha, the present 
Governor of Adrianople, and Osman Pasha, the defender of 
Plevna, and now War Minister at Constantinople. Before 
Plevna was oécupied either by Russians or Turks the Mussul- 
man and Christian notables of the place sent a deputation to 

* Obserrations on Bulyarian Affairs. By the Marquis of Bath. London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 188), 


Bulgaria Since the War. Notes of a Tour in the Autamn of 1879. By James 
George Minchin. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1880. 
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the Russian General to solicit protection against the Bashi- 
Bazouks. When Osman arrived the Turkish inhabitants 
treacherously accused their Bulgarian fellow-townsmen of 
treasonable communication with the enemy, and “demanded 
the instant execution of the traitors.” Osman Pasha replied: 
“You all acted from the same motive,—to secure protection 
from pillage. If blame is to attach to any one, it is not to the 
Christians, who naturally wished well to people of their own 
faith, but to you, who were false to your religion and country ; 
and if I hang them, I ought certainly to hang you also.” Lord 
Bath adds that Osman “did the Bulgarians no harm, nor did 
he permit their houses or property to be destroyed.” 

Like every one who has studied the subject, Lord Bath has 
found it “ very difficult to describe with any precision the tenure 
by which land is held in the Turkish Empire. Whatever may 
have been the original Mussulman laws, or the edicts issued by 
the Porte under the pressure of the European Powers, a pasha 
or powerful local bey has had no difficulty in setting them 
aside when they clashed with his own interests.” With 
this reservation, Lord Bath gives a very clear and con- 
cise account of the general character of land-tenure in the 
Principality of Bulgaria and in Eastern Roumelia. Equally 
clear and concise is his sketch of the Bulgarian people. 
He calls special attention to one phase of that history which 
has been too much forgotten of late. When the Bulgarians fell 
under the domination of the Turks, they formed ecclesiastically 
“an independent branch of the Orthodox Greek Church, and 
they remained in that condition, under a Patriarch of their 
own, till 1777, when the Patriarch of Constantinople succeeded, 
hy intrigues with the Porte, in procuring the suppression of 
their patriarchate, and their subjection to his own jurisdiction. 
In religious matters they then fell as completely under the 
domination of the Greeks as they had for several centuries been 
civilly and politically under that of the Turks. None but 
Greeks were appointed; the Greek took the place of the 
Bulgarian language in the schools and the services of the 
Church; Bulgarian books were everywhere destroyed.” So 
ruthless, indeed, was this attempt of the Greeks to denation- 
alise the Bulgarians, that “a collection of manuscripts of 
importance ” was “burnt by the Greek Bishop of Tirnova, 
so that no vestige of the national history or language might 
remain. And so successful were the attempts to Hellenise the 
people, that all the civilisation in Bulgaria, such as it was, 
became Greek ; and thirty years ago the use of the Bulgarian 
language in the streets of Philippopolis was looked on as a sign 
of barbarism.” 

Lord Bath is, so far as we know, the first person who has 
pointed out the curious fact that the determination of the 
Bulgarian people to recover their independence received a more 
powerful impulse from the Crimean war than from any other 
cause :— 

“Tt is impossible to over-estimate the influence which that war 
exercised on the character and destinies of the Bulgarians. The 
European armies quartered in their country exhibited a superiority 
over the Turks which was not always gently asserted, and which de- 
stroyed in the minds of the people the hitherto unquestioned prestige 
of the ruling race ; while the smallness of the difference in habits 
and education which separated the common soldier from themselves 
impressed them with the idea that it would not be difficult to raise 
their own nation to a standard equal to that of Western Europe, and 
acquire for it a position of similar superiority over their Turkish 
masters. From that period the educational movement, of which 
there had been a few symptoms already, acquired force and vitality.” 
Schools were established in all the towns and large villages, and 
those who could afford it sent their sons abroad for education,— 
to Russia, Roumania, and Bohemia. These returned animated 
by a natural desire for the independence of their country. 
These patriotic aspirations were extremely repugnant to the 
Greek hierarchy, which accordingly bitterly opposed the spread 
of education among the Bulgarians. ‘The conduct of the Greeks 
was as foolish as it was selfish. The Bulgarians, finding them- 
selves thus thwarted in their praiseworthy efforts to educate and 
civilise themselves, resolved to liberate themselves from the 
domination of the Greek Patriarch and his hierarchy. They 
began an agitation for the recovery of their ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence, such as it was down to 1777. In this they were en- 
couraged by the Porte, which feared the activity of the Greeks, 
but had no misgivings about the docile Bulgarians. The 
Russian Government, on the other hand, discouraged the 
movement, and it is a fact, attested by Mr. Baring and con- 
firmed by Lord Bath, that the subsequent abortive attempt 
at an insurrection was in no sense due to Russian intrigues. 





5 eed 
The Porte at length sanctioned the ecclesiastical independence. 


of Bulgaria, and the Bulgarian Church was placed under the 
jurisdiction of a national Exarch, instead of the Greek Patriarch 
at Constantinople. The latter retaliated by excommunicating 
the Bulgarian nation, and a schism was thus precipitated which 
is still unhealed. 

About this time, the Porte, Lord Bath tells us, “adopted two 
measures which greatly contributed to the downfall of its. 
own rule.” The first was the introduction of the Circassians 
into the country, partly with a view to redressing in some 
degree the numerical balance between the Mussulman and 
Christian population, and partly to overawe the Christians. 
The depredations and outrages of these Asiatic ruffians exag. 
perated the Bulgarians and intensified their passionate yearning 
for independence. The second measure, “ even more fatal in its 
consequences than the first,” in Lord Bath’s opinion, was the 
appointment of Midhat Pasha to the governorship of Rustchuk, 
He acquired a certain reputation for energy and for the 
suppression of brigandage, also for stimulating the national 
progress of the country. He was willing to shield in 
some degree the Bulgarians from the lawless propensities 
of the Circassians, so long as the Bulgarians were con- 
tent to remain in the condition of humble producers of 
wealth to replenish the coffers of the Sultan and his Pashas, 
When, however, it dawned upon Midhat’s mind that the de. 
spised Bulgarians were striving to elevate their condition, and 
aiming at equality with the Turks, he took summary measures 
to suppress all aspirations of the kind. He hanged a number 
of schoolmasters and other Bulgarians whose superior educa- 
tion was likely to foster dreams of independence. And not 
content with this, he had recourse to a more subtle method of 
counteracting the nascent patriotism of the subject race. “He 
is accused,” says Lord Bath—and the well-informed M. 
Brunswick confirms the accusation—“ of having established at 
Rustchuk cafés chantants, and other institutions of a worse 
character, in order to destroy the purity of Bulgarian family 
life ; and with such success, that a Bulgarian of education, hold- 
ing an important position under the new Government, whose 
information I found generally accurate, and whose views were 
moderate, informed me that there was hardly a family—Bul- 
garian, Greek, or Jewish—in that town that had escaped corrup- 
tion.” In the chapter from which this quotation is made Lord Bath 
corrects the erroneous impressions produced in this country by 
“the observations which some of the Russian officers and 
soldiers are said to have made on the amount of apparent wealth 
they found in the possession of the Bulgarian peasantry.” 

His third chapter opens with the following pregnant ob- 
servation :— 5 

“Great as was the sensation the massacres of 1876 created in 

Europe, they provoked the animosity of the Bulgarians in a less 
degree than did what they believed to be the deliberate attempt of 
the Turkish Government to exterminate the whole accessible portion 
of the male population, during the period between the repulse of 
General Gourko’s raid across the Balkans and the final passage of the 
Russian army.”’ 
That this belief of the Bulgarians was not simply the offspring 
of unreasoning fear is proved by the fact that Suleiman Pasha 
(who, Mr. Minchin says, is a renegade Jew) produced at his 
trial some official telegrams from the Porte which plainly pointed 
to a wholesale massacre of the Bulgarian race by the Turkish 
soldiery. To which we may add, that the Standard’s Constanti- 
nople correspondent, who had unusual opportunities of getting 
at the facts, asserted in explicit terms that the Turkish Govern- 
ment aimed at the extermination of the Bulgarians. 

So far, we have only reached the third chapter of Lord Bath’s 
book, and there are eight chapters in all. Every chapter is well 
worth reading, both for the information which it conveys and 
for the thoughtful reflections and criticisms of the author. There 
are several passages, moreover, which we should like to quote 
as examples of terse and lucid composition, if the limits of 
space permitted it. We must find room for the following passage, 
which is opportune at the present moment :— 

“ Both at Berlin and subsequent to the Congress there the English 
Government has acted in the interests of Austria, and of Austria 
alone. The division of Bulgaria and the creation of the province of 
Eastern Roumelia, separate and distinct from the Principality, 
though loudly celebrated as the triumph of English statesmanship at 
Berlin, was an Austrian stipulation, and was enforced on England by 
Austria as the condition of her joining the Congress. It was also 
part of Austria’s requirements that the division between the two 
States should follow the line of the Balkans from east to west, 


instead of descending south from the Danube. It is, moreover, to 
meet her views that the claims of Greece have been ignored, and 
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poe given to Servia and Montenegro have been so niggardly. 


‘ntenance of the Capitulations in respect to foreign subjects in 
oe States is in the interest of Austria alone, she and Russia 
act the only countries who have a large number of subjects under 
itd protection, and Russia having already placed hers under the 
ordinary laws of the country. To Austria is given a power of inter- 
ference which will enable her to exercise a real control over the rail- 
way system in the peninsula. And, what is most monstrous of 
all, while Montenegro and Servia in respect to the territories ceded 
to them, and the Principality of Bulgaria as part of the price of its 
freedom, are saddled with a proportionate share of the Turkish Debt, 
no portion of the burden is imposed on Austria, who obtains the two 
most important provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of Berlin have done much to increase the authority 
which a great military Power like Austria can exercise over a small 
neighbouring State. Servia is prohibited from entering into com- 
mercial relations with other countries, except with her consent ; 
and Austria, in order to dictate a commerical treaty on her own 
terms, has profited by this security from retaliation to increase, and 
in some cases to more than double, the duty on articles imported 
into the Empire from Servia, on whom she is thus able to force a 
convention extremely favourable to her own commerical interests. 
Sek It is no secret that Austria seeks such an influence over the 
smaller States as would virtually incorporate them in her Empire, 
and that her object is to obtain possession of Salonica and ulti- 
mately of Constantinople.”’ 

In short, it is clear that the Plenipotentiaries who brought 
us back “ peace with honour” were the unconscious tools em- 
ployed by Prince Bismarck and Count Andrassy to promote 
German and Austrian, at the expense of English, interests. Lord 
Bath would evidently co-operate with Mr. Gladstone in exclaim- 
ing “ Hands off!” to the first Power, be it Austria or Russia, 
which menaced the independence or legitimate development of 
any of the liberated nationalities in the Balkan peninsula. 





SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM ENGLISH LIFE.* 
Ir is but a few months ago that the Temps informed us that 
Lord Gladstone was staying at an hotel in Paris. It is not yet 
a year since we read in the Figaro that “ Lord Garmoyle” had 
just been made a peer by “Mr. Cairns, Chancellor of Great 
Britain,” by the title of “ Sir Beaconsfield.” We laugh at these 
things, self-satisfied that no Englishman is ever guilty of such 
blunders in speaking of foreign peers and potentates. We 
smile at the title of the newest Parisian “sporting” paper, 
Williams’ Turf, and we feel that “Shocking” is not a par- 
ticularly happy English name for a French novel, even when 
the author conceals his Anglo-French identity under the nom 
de plume of “ Chut.” 

But we can make mistakes, too, in England,—let us smile as 
we will at the amusing ignorance of the foreigner. Slight errors, 
that may creep into the body of a work, and call for notice 
rather than for criticism, become offensive when imported into 
the title; and the title of this work is erroneous to the extent of 
absurdity. Garcia is a Spanish surname, and a sufficiently 
common one; and every one who knows anything whatever 
about Spain or Spanish is aware that the title Dow can no more 
be used before a surname, without the intervention of a Chris- 
tian name, than the title Sir can be prefixed to “ Jones.” 
“Sir Thompson’s” impressions of Spain would not pro- 
mise great accuracy in the work itself, and “Don Garcia’s”’ 
ideas of England are equally erroneous and equally absurd. 
And we regret this all the more because, as our duty 
compelled us to read the book, which otherwise we certainly 
should not have opened, we found the greater part of it far 
from absurd and by no means erroneous, a book, in fact, in its 
way decidedly worth reading. But the author has no reason to 
complain if mere passers-by estimate the quality of his work 
by the sign that he chooses to hang up outside. Indeed, the 
first words of his preface are as follows :— 

“T have always been of opinion that the outer covering of a book 
has as much relation to its acceptance in the world, as the dress of a 
man has to the figure he makes in the same world. More especially 
is this the case when both man and book are quite unknown and un- 
recommended. The externals of both should, I consider, indicate, so 
al ae and binding may do it, the inner man and the inner 
book. 

A wise and witty nobleman once said that all men have a ten- 
dency to pique themselves upon their weaknesses, and it can 
only be in conformity with this paradoxical law that Mr. Sandys, 
after writing these words and after having selected for his title 
an example of incorrect and ludicrous Spanish, should have 
embellished the sober binding of his book with an example of 
still more incorrect, and still more ludicrous heraldry. 


The plan of the book is as follows :—The author, travelling 
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in Spain, falls in with a great nobleman, a sort of Marquis of 
Carabas in his own country, who is called “Don Garcia,” and 
who soon afterwards pays his first visit to England, and islionised 
over the country and the town by his former guest, the author. 
This, of course, gives Mr. Sandys the desired opportunity of 
sketching those“ characters” and presenting to us those “scenes ” 
from English life which are the avowed object of the book. 
And very well he does his work. Indeed, Mr. Sandys’ scenes, 
and characters, and reflections are excellent, and there is only one 
fault that we have to find with the way in which the plan of the 
work is carried out, and that is that Seior Garcia is somewhat de 
trop. The work is, of course, a record or exposition of Mr. Sandys” 
own opinions of men and things; and these are, as a rule, just 
and sensible in themselves, and clearly and straightforwardly 
stated. It is, perhaps, somewhat strange that the author should 
introduce himself by name among the more or less fictitious 
characters that he introduces in the course of the book :— 

«And I know no one,’ said Lord Bewleigh, ‘ who can do it better 

than Sandys. Let me advise you to place yourself unreservedly in 
his hands. He knows something of everybody and something of 
everything. He is a lawyer, a politician, a successful littérateur’ (I 
bowed) ; ‘and as he has just published his last book, and is resting 
on his laurels, he is an idle man. My advice to you, Don Garcia, is 
to trust yourself to my friend Sandys.’ ” 
The character of Lord Bewleigh is not so happy :—“ He is a 
good classical scholar, and like most Englishmen of rank 
who mix with the world, a good fluent modern linguist.” 
Now, few Englishmen of any rank are good fluent modern 
linguists ; but of the very few who can lay claim to that distinc- 
tion none would, we think, speak as Lord Bewleigh is repre- 
sented as speaking of the Spanish gentleman who gives the 
name to the book :—‘“ Ay, ay, justso. Not one of your damned 
speechifying foreigners—I hate the breed! I tell you what, 
Sandys, the fellow deserves to be an Englishman. Bigod he 
does, sir!’ 

There is nothing new in the plan of the work; “ The Persian 
Letters,” “The Turkish Spy,” “The Citizen of the World,” are 
old-fashioned literature enough; yet there is something in the 
execution of the work that reminds one perpetually of a well- 
known living writer, Mr. Mallock. The character of a well- 
known modern statesman is as personal, though not by any 
means as delicately witty,as anything in The New Republic ; and 
a young lady’s remarks upon her musical studies are in the 
very newest style of the same school :— 

“To be sure’ [said Miss Vivian], ‘I am not much afraid of ex- 

pressing a decided opinion about the theory and purpose of music, 
because I happen to have given rather a long study to thorough-bass 
and the principles of counterpoint.’—‘ They must be difficult subjects,’ 
said Don Garcia, with an impressed manner.—‘ They came to me in 
the course of my reading,’ said the young lady, simply; ‘and they 
seemed to me to have an important bearing upon the relations of art 
in its elevating aspects upon the human mind.’—‘Ah!’ said Don 
Garcia.—‘ Not that I set music higher than its sister-arts—lower even, 
as being almost entirely deficient in the supra-sensuous and proso- 
poetic elements.’—‘I follow you entirely,’ said Don Garcia. (‘The 
deuce you do!’ I thought.)—‘ But still a noble and mighty lever to 
use in our efforts towards elevation, a strong and helpful light in the 
eventual illumination, the Aufklirung, which we look to.’” 
The same young lady’s theory of the importance and the pecu- 
liar value of instrumental music in mixed society is even 
wittier, but it is somewhat too long to quote. But the account 
of the success of the article on the peculiar qualities of certain 
rare fungi is at once happy, and modern, aud humorous, and it 
is as follows :— 

“ And the article in the Regenerator ?’ I inquired.—‘ It appeared 
within a month. Nothing was ever a greater success. The circula- 
tion of the magazine rose from that moment, and its position in the 
world of letters was established. It was an article which com- 
bined learning and lightness as they never had been combined before. 
There was antiquarianism in it for antiquarians, philosophy for philo- 
sophers, anecdotes for ordinary readers, and information for curious 
ones; and the article had one quality which has very rarely been 
seen in magazines or reviews—it was readable. And the curious part 
of the whole thing is that nobody ever found out how little I knew of 
the matter except one old gentleman. He happened to be the only 
man in Great Britain who really understood the subject. He exposed 
me and my ignorance in a thin quarto volume which it took him 
three years to write; and I should have been utterly ruined ina 
literary sense, but for one small circumstance—nobody except myself 
has ever read that book to this day.’ ” 

In a man who objects as strongly as Mr. Sandys does to 
epigrams, the following is rather poor :—‘“ Liberals are people 
who are ashamed of calling themselves Whigs any longer, 
and Conservative is only a polite way of saying Tory.” 
The chapter on modern art and artists, though not particu- 
larly profound, is full of just remarks and hard-hitting at what 
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deserves to be hard hit. The description of Mr. Whistler's 
pictures, on pages 817 and 318 of the book, is but a fair ampli- 
fication of Mr. Ruskin’s well-known criticism; and the caustic 
review of the causes of the small amount of progress made by 
art and artists in England, a dozen pages earlier, is unfortu- 
nately only too true. 

To those who enjoy a book of social criticism, neither tame nor 
offensive, full of happy remarks, albeit somewhat clumsily put 
together,—and who are ready to forgive two or three foolish intro- 
ductory chapters, in virtue of a score of wise and witty pas- 
sages, in the course of the work, we can honestly recommend 
Mr. Sandys’ book. 





MR. BALFOUR ON PHILOSOPHIC DOUBT.* 
[SECOND ARTICLE. } 

We have endeavoured, in a previous article, to set before the 
yeader that portion of Mr. Balfour’s argument which seems 
to us at once most easily apprehended and most directly 
connected with the aim of his work,—that aim being, if we 
have rightly understood it, a demonstration that Science is 
not possible, unless we take our start from assumptions neither 
unquestioned, like the axioms of geometry, nor demonstrable, 
like its theorems; and that the difficulties supposed to invalidate 
one kind of ultimate truth, therefore, are really applicable to all. 
We would now follow the steps of our author rather as imitator 
than as critic, and turning from the book to the problem 
it opens, would ask,—What are the ultimate grounds of that 
which we may be said to know? What is the gradation in 
which our thoughts, beliefs, convictions—call them what you 
will—approach to certainty ? 

As to one point, there is no difference of opinion,—the 
very type of certainty is taken from the evidence of the 
senses. Yet it cannot be said that their reports convey 
to us information about the external world of an exactly 
equal degree of trustworthiness. Perception, says Mr. Spencer, 
may be regarded as filling up the space between sensa- 
tion and reasoning; and we have sometimes thought that 
the senses might, from this point of view, be arranged ona 
scale corresponding to the spectrum, in which the heat-rays 
should be represented by pure sensation, the chemical rays 
at the other end by pure reasoning, the scale of colour itself 
representing the five senses ‘The gradation is not in both 
eases equally regular, and different persons would have different 
opinions as to its amount, but we believe most would agree with 
us in assigning hearing to the subjective end of the scale. 
Audible impressions are, in fact, connected with an external 
cause by a purely intellectual link, and there are noises which 
we learn by experience to have no external cause whatever. 
Silence is not the habitual condition of every one in the 
absence of external sound, as darkness is in the absence of 
illumination. Any impression on the sight equally positive with 
4 singing in the ears stands in a much more obvious connection 
with some external cause (such as recent contemplation of a 
brilliant light), and it is much more easy to imagine some slight 
sound, than to be similarly deceived in the case of sight. Sight 
is indeed the purely objective sense, and as such has become the 
type of all perception. It borders on intellect,as hearing borders 
on sensation; a mere sound is, almost as much as odour, either 
agreeable or disagreeable; a simple colour is to a healthy eye, 
as a matter of sensation, neither the one nor the other. Tn the 
impressions of the ear the element of feeling predominates, in 
the impressions of the eye that of Jmomwing; and we find, 
vccordingly, that hearing shares with all feeling an almost 
exclusive relation to time; we hear sound in time, as we see 
objects in space. is that of the in- 
ternal sense. A person who was not at all deaf would not 
necessarily know even that he heard with his ears. No local 
idea is necessarily suggested by anything audible, and if we had 
only the sense of hearing, it is hard to conceive how any notion 


Its “form of intuition” 


of space could ever be acquired by us. 

We know not if what seems to us an important connection 
between this subjective character of the sense of sound and 
another, in which it stands alone, has ever been dwelt upon. 
Hearing is the only one of the five senses entirely dissociated 
(among human beings) with muscular effort. Of course, we often 
change our position with a view either to avoid or approach a 
source of sound, but in this case our guide of direction is the 
eye. In hearing alone of the five senses we are absolutely passive 
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The muscular sense may be subserved to this object, as to all 
intellectual objects, but there is no unconscious, habitual connec. 
tion between them, like that between sight and the movement 
of the eyes. Now, the muscular sense, we believe, is the only 
simple sensation in which we never mistake a subjective for an 
objective fact. It is to its association with this that touch owes 
all its objectivity. Ifthe back of the hand has been brushed 
hy an insect’s wing, for instance, or any other light object 
which does not awaken the sense of resistance, we are per- 
petually inclined to suppose the light touch repeated 
when it is not. But touch so much more often than not 
means muscular effort, that we have incorporated the two 
things, and there is no doubt that when we reach muscular 
effort we are in contact with an outward world, the two 
phrases, indeed, are different ways of describing the same fact, 
And in this fact we have a clue to the gradation of certainty in 
the world of sense. ‘The only sense that never misleads is the 
muscular sense,—that is, the sense which calls the person who 
perceives into direct activity. May we not say, then, that what 
we call the evidence of the senses is the evidence of the senses 
plus muscular effort ? And is not muscular effort the material 
side of that event which we know from within as Will ? 

The law which we would here indicate is no less true, we 
believe, in the world of thought than in the world of sense. 
It is the practical reason that lays hold of reality. “ Any 
beginning of an action,” says Professor Clifford, “is what 
we call a judgment. If you consider what a proposition 
means, you will see that it must correspond to the begin- 
ning of some sort of exertion. When you say that A is B, 
you mean that you are going to act as if A were B.” Amid 
all the exaggeration of that statement, we believe there lies 
entangled one of the most important truths the intellect can 
grasp. It is indeed a truth open to much exaggeration, even 
to a distortion that is the very opposite of truth. To sup- 
pose that we can create that which we believe, is the most 
pernicious form of scepticism. And the very distinction 
between a feeble memory and a strong imagination lies 
in the independence of the former upon will; memory 
indeed seems to us one of those spiritual facts which 
admit of no analysis whatever,—we can say nothing of it 
but that it is. Nevertheless, we hold that in all knowledge 
but that of the past, belief is an active condition of the mind. 
Just as we see whatever we do see through organs that are 
in a perpetual state of movement, always readjusting them- 
selves in accordance with the idea of space, so we know what 
we do know through a mental condition in which will must be 
as much a factor, as that muscular sense which is its symbol in 
the external world is of any sensible perception. 

We turn from the subjective to the objective reference of 
this law. The one thing supposed to be no less a matter of 
certainty to every one than his own sensations, is the fact 
that they have a cause. Just as we are obliged to con- 
ceive objects in space and events in time, we are, by our 
mental structure, foreed to contemplate all change by the 
light of this belief in a law of change which no amount 
of evidence would shake, and no amount of evidence could 
prove. Though we are not now following Mr. Balfour, we may 
refer to his chapter on this subject (that on “ Empirical Logic’’) 
as one of the best specimens of the kind of reasoning with which 
the book is filled. 
proof is, indeed, obvious. That Mr, Mill, in his proof, “ assumes 
the whole question at issue” (p. 24), is only another way of saying 
that he does attempt to prove it. Once suggested, the outward 
world becomes orderly and coherent by means of its operation ; 


The impossibility of proving the condition of 


it is confirmed by every observation and every experiment which 
men have made since they began to experiment and to observe ; 
but neither experiment nor observation could have been made 
withont assuming it. The world without us needs, but does 
not supply, this instrument for its own investigation. Whence, 
then, is it derived ? 

Surely it is the natural product of the world within. Are we 
not at every moment conscious of exactly that fountain of 
agency of which we feign some shadow in every scientific ex- 
planation, or in every popular explanation? If I did not know 
myself as a cause, I could know nothing else as a cause,—the 
idea would be wanting to me. As it is, I know nothing else 
so well. In the dawn of thought, every event was represented 
as an action, all movement took the aspect of will; and in the dawn 
of every fresh science men have studied the nature of different 
bodies under the illusion that they could find the same kind of 
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connection between qualities and effects in things, as between 
character and behaviour in persons. “ The difficulty Ae says 
Boyle (in inquiring into the cause of es induration and lapi- 
descence”), “ to conceive how a secret internal principle, by some 
called a form, produces these effects.” Just as any one might 
say it is difficult to conceive how ‘such an education has pro- 
duced such a character. Boyle did not see, and very few of 
his contemporaries saw, that the conception he was in search of 
was not dificult, but (mpossible, to creatures such as we are. 
He was trying to analyse the impersonal world into personal 
elements. Perhaps the true inference from such a fact may 
appear to be that this personifying instinct has been a mere 
clog on the history of Science,—that the idea of Will is the 
enemy, not as we assert, the parent of the true idea of Cause. 
But the truth is that men needed this illusion, before they 
could make a step in any real apprehension of the true nature 
of that which they were investigating. Chemistry, we believe, 
owed its very existence to this primitive importation of spiritual 
ideas into the material world. “La théosophie alchimique 
rendit d’éminents services 4 ’humanité,” says one of the strong- 
est opponents of the mystic notions to the value of which he 
here bears testimony,—Sprengel, the historian of medicine. If 
ever the history of Science comes to be written, not, as it would 
be in our day, in the interest of the reaction against the pre- 
tensions of theologians, but in the light of an unbiassed appre- 
ciation of all that has furthered our knowledge of the external 
world, a large space will be given, we are convinced, to this 
anthropomorphic stage of science. And though the reactionary 
stage which succeeds it is that in which it makes most visible 
progress, it is only as the plant makes most visible progress 
when it first puts its leaves above the soil. The roots have 
been penetrating to a greater depth downwards, long before 
they appear. 

'The reader who is familiar with this discussion in the pages 
of Hume may bring forward an objection to this view of the 
genesis of Cause, which is, indeed, not so much an objection, as 
a total rejection of all that has been here advanced. Hume 
says that the connection of will with movement is as little in- 
telligible as the connection of one material cause with another. 
“The will, considered as a cause, has no more a discoverable 
connection with its effects than any material cause has with its 
proper effect.”” The fact that this sentence has elicited so little 
protest, has always seemed to usa marvellous tribute to the spell 
ofa greatname. Of course, analysis must stop somewhere ; there 
must be a last connection, between which we can intercalate no 
other connection. If will and movement do not respectively 
afford such a connection, we are unable to conceive what would 
doso. The very structure of language bears witness to the 
relation of subject and object as a fundamental one; grammar 
itself has been moulded by it; a neuter noun has properly 
no nominative case,—it is conceived as always an object. And 
what do I know of myself, but as a being that is con- 
tinually putting forth some kind of energy upon the out- 
ward world? How do I distinguish other selves from mere 
things but by the same test? Surely we know the fitness of 
will to produce movement in a sense in which we hardly know 
anthing else. ‘lo look for an explanation of this connection is, 
indeed, in the words of Aristotle, to take away reason, through 
seeking a reason for everything. If the connection of mind 
and matter is unintelligible, it is because it is funda- 
mental. Our conception of mind being that which acts, our 
conception of matter being that which is acted on, there can be 
no explanation of their connection which is not contained in 
the ideas themselves. [t is inexplicable, because there is nothing 
to explain. 

But what, it may be asked, can there be similar in the con- 
nection between the impulse by which I raise my hand, and the 
connection, whatever it be, between the application of a spark 
to gunpowder and an explosion ? Unless we begin by assuming 
that willis no more than a link in the chain of causation which 
binds the world (and in that case it cannot explain causation), how 
can the initial impulse of change throw any light on the trans- 
mission of change from one phenomenon to another? If all 
we know of the material world is that it is unlike the personal, 
what light can the fact most characteristic of the personal 
World throw on the fact which is to explain the material world ? 
Unless, after all, we are a mere fragment of the world of 
Nature, what do we know of Cause but that it must be unlike 
Will P 

We would ask, in answer, if there is no mediator between 





Cause and Will, no conception common to the man of science 
and the moral thinker, bridging the chasm which divides their 
worlds? Surely we have such a conception in the idea of 
Force. It is, on the one hand, the ultimate conception of the 
physical world. What we mean by Matter, except as a cause 
for certain sensations which we know cannot possibly re- 
semble their cause, or as a centre of force, is not only 
utterly inconceivable to creatures such as we are, but 
we cannot translate it into any hypothetical reality, intelli- 
gible from within. What we mean by Force is something 
we are obliged to think of in terms of our experi- 
ence. ‘Our notion of Force,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer 
(here, we think, successfully replying by anticipation to an 
argument of Mr. Balfour’s), “is a generalisation of those 
muscular sensations which we have when we are ourselves the 
producers of changes in outward things.” All other effects of 
the outward world upon us being ultimately resolvable into 
this, we cannot resolve this into anything but itself. And we 
find in experience an exact equivalence, as to all appreciable 
result, between the force we can exert and the force which is 
exerted upon us, which justifies and sanctions our recourse 
to this familiar conception as that which, in judging of the 
world beyond ourselves, brings us nearest the truth. If my sen- 
sations are identical in striking against a hard projection and 
being struck by a stone, if it is the same thing whether I press 
down one scale of « balance with my hand or put a weight 
into it, if the force I exert in straining a bow becomes 
force in the arrow precisely similar to the force given to the 
bullet by the explosion of gunpowder, then surely the generali- 
sation to which I am driven by mere want of an alternative 
receives something as near confirmation as it is capable of 
receiving from the teaching of experience. Do you then, 
it may be asked, think of all the forces of Nature as 
things that are confined by the two limits of all mus- 
cular exertion,—initial will and growing fatigue. We would 
reply that the two must not be bracketed together. So far as 
the analogy leads us to a spiritual source, we believe the associa- 
tion to be a clue to the truth. So far as it suggests a human 
limitation—though of course this association is quite as in- 
variable as the other—it is a misleading result of experience. 
There is no inconsistency in accepting one invariable association 
and discarding the other. 

The idea of Will must be lost sight of in the progress of 
Science, just as a lofty building must be lost sight of as we 
approach it. Afar off, our goal is clear; as we draw near it, it 
becomes hidden from us by very much lower objects which are 
nearer the eye, instead of towering above them, as at first. So 
there was a period—and it is to that that the eyes of students 
are now chiefly turned—when the personifying instinct be- 
came as much a hindrance as would be the expectation of 
seeing a distant elevation above a tree immediately in 
front of the eye. For centuries it was the work of Science to 
separate the personal and impersonal worlds. Comte’s “ meta- 
physic stage” fills the larger part of the history of science, and 
the metaphysic stage seems to us little more than the history 
of this disentanglement. Men had to learn in every variety of 
illustration that the antithesis of the ego and the non-ego, of 
mind and matter, of spirit and nature, is a fundamental one. 
They had to be taught, again and again, that all we can know 
of connections between outward things may be arranged under 
two heads,—first, positively, their invariable sequences; second, 
negatively, their total dissimilarity to the world within. Now 
we think another lesson has to be learnt. Our progress through 
the domain of Science has brought us in sight of its boundaries, 
and it is time that we ask ourselves what lies beyond. 

What we have valued in the volume which has suggested 
these remarks, is the argument that in crossing this barrier 
thought does not pass from the certain to the uncertain. This 
argument is purely negative, and we have only attempted so 
far to widen its scope as to include the preliminary inquiry— 
What do we mean by certainty ? If, as we have aimed at show- 
ing, a conviction, as contrasted with an opinion, is a belief that 
contains the seed of will, it is easy to see why theories of the 
visible world are apt to seem, in contrast with theories of the 
invisible, as the certain to the doubtful. Our view of the outer 
world is a close web, of which some threads are woven in with 
the needs of every-day life; they bear the strain of expectation, 
and associate themselves with the constant testing of experience. 
Our view of the inner world, to be similarly tested, demands 
that in like manner we make that world our abode, and with a 
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like regularity refer its events to its laws. We cannot make a 
belief true by acting upon it, but only thus can we make true 
beliefs certain. And while, in the one case, we have no choice 
as to this certifying process, in the other, the bulk of mankind 
pass their lives without even suspecting its possibility. 





A TRAVELLER IN ROSE-COLOUR.* 

A port has told us that “ Love lends a precious seeing to the 
eye ;” and after reading Mr. Potts’s prettily-bound and printed 
volume, we are in some doubt whether to look upon his un- 
disguised delight in America as the cause of the charming ard 
apparently truthful character of the descriptions he has given 
us of it, or to regard him as one whose powers of “seeing” 
and of “loving” are independent of one another. Upon the 
whole, we incline to the former hypothesis,—without, however, 
any prejudice to the author’s literary faculty, which is discernible. 
But he is evidently a man whose powers of observation depend 
almost entirely upon the degree to which his sympathy or 
enthusiasm is aroused. He cannot observe deliberately, for 
mere observation’s sake,—as a cold-blooded novelist, for in- 
stance, might do. He is more a man of emotions and prepos- 
sessions than of note-books and anecdotes; and he does not 
cultivate that form of self-complacency which is derived from a 
consideration of the shortcomings of other people. If any- 
thing disagreeable gets in his way, and will not disappear 
for being smiled upon, Mr. Potts either ignores it, or dis- 
covers some latent good of which it is the temporary disguise. 
He never scolds or sulks, and grumbling is not in him, In 
fact, his good-humour, buoyancy, and optimism sometimes fail 
to be contagious only because they impress one as supernatural. 
“My visit to America,” declares Mr. Potts, when half-way 
through his visit, “ will seem, when it is over, like a delightful 
dream, too good to be true. There will not be a single speck of 
cloud on all the bright horizon of it, except those which are 
caused by my own imperfections!” We sober-sided folk are 
almost afraid to keep pace with impetuosity such as this. 

But, after all, if sunshine ignores some facts, it tells the truth 
about whatever it does look at; and perhaps the strongest im- 
pression left on our minds after reading these Letters, is of 
the artless veracity and transparent candour of the writer who 
has been addressing us. Moreover, so far as we are acquainted 
with the subjects of which he treats—and to some extent, we 
happen to enjoy that advantage—we can bear testimony to the 
surprising accuracy and fidelity of the picture he draws; except 
that it may not have occurred to us before how very agree- 
able these scenes or these circumstances were capable of appear- 
ing. Mr. Potts’s humour, of which we have occasional glimpses, 
is of rather an obvious and childlike kind; but so far as can be 
judged, it is quite in character. Our author is, we should 
imagine, a guileless, rosy-cheeked, childlike personage, with a 
fund of innocent, childlike prattle, and a childlike belief that 
most people may be as guileless as himself. His is not the 
slow, wise smile of a cultivated intelligence, but rather a boyish 
giggle, spontaneous and easy, and more indicative of a prone- 
ness to appreciate the pleasantness of things in general, than 
to fathom obscure depths of facetiousness in anything in par- 
ticular. His style of composition is free and informal, to a 
perhaps extreme degree. “I wasn’t,” “he couldn’t,” “they 
weren’t,” and similar contractions, appear rather too often. It 
is true that the Letters were originally written for the 
columns of the weekly journal of the religious denomination 
to which the Rev. Mr. Potts belongs, and that he probably 
felt in writing that he was among friends, and need not be 
over-anxious about literary niceties. But literature had better 
be treated with respect, if she be meddled with at all, for 
every liberty taken with her reflects with multiplied force 
upon whomsoever takes it. Not that we would have had Mr. 
Potts feel embarrassed, by any means. His unrestraint is 
manifestly one main cause of his lively and accurate de- 
scriptions. In this respect, his Lefters are as valuable 
as those which an intelligent woman might write to her 
intimate friend. There are happy touches of almost feminine 
insight in them, such as do not come of premeditation. But 
having called Mr. Potts childlike, boyish, and feminine, it is 
time we should stop. It is not often that a critic finds it in 
his conscience to pay such compliments. But the fact is, there 
is a flavour of freshness and originality about this little book 
which is not common now-a-days in any branch of literature, 
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least of all in narratives of visits to the Eastern States of 
America ; while its blemishes are superficial, and in themselves 
somewhat attractive, as making us feel better acquainted with 
the sunny nature of the author. And certainly, in a book of 
travels, the personal traits of the traveller are of almost para- 
mount importance to the reader, who may be supposed already 
to know something about the subject described, and who is only 
concerned that the point of view shall be novel and entertaining, 

In the extracts which we are about to give, we intend to adopt 
the somewhat irregular course of “ garbling,” without desig. 
nating the places where omissions occur; and we do this partly 
to economise space, and partly to give the reader a connected 
impression of the things described. Since the extracts are not 
made in a depreciatory spirit, Mr. Potts will, perhaps, excuse 
our liberty. 

Mr. Potts, on arriving in New York, was taken up into an 
exceedingly high place, the summit, namely, of the Equitable 
Insurance Building, nine stories high. This sudden transition 
from his boisterous and foggy sea-voyage was like being 
“ suddenly trausported into fairy-land :”— 

“The general whiteness of everything struck me very much. The 
bright sunshine fell everywhere on white houses and white sails, 
Round at my feet lay the clear city of New York, bounded on three 
sides by a broad belt of shining water, dotted with islands. Buildings 
of very clean and very red brick rose around us, conspicuous amid 
the prevailing whiteness. Beyond the river was the long line of 
Jersey City, made up of light-coloured buildings and hills covered 
with houses and trees. To the left is the vast city of Brooklyn, ona 
sloping ground facing us, and composed of the same light-coloured 
buildings, with trees intermixed among the suburban parts. Over 
the narrow strait of the East River, at a great altitude, swings the 
enormous suspension bridge connecting New York and Brooklyn, 
without interfering with the tallest ships. Between the East and 
North rivers the panorama is filled by the interminable but narrow 
city of New York. We look perpendicularly down into Broadway, 
and see the little white omnibuses running along its straight vista, 
with the same hurrying lines of business men that we are accustomed 
to at home. Almost no ill-dressed persons are to be seen. The roofs 
of neighbouring great buildings are flat, and people have little houses 
and live on them. Every building along the sides of the street is 
some pretty colour. Puffs of steam, almost blindingly white in the 
sunshine, rise over the city in all directions.” 

This is comprehensive and telling description; and there 
is no straining after effect in it. Mr. Potts afterwards visited 
Providence, a large manufacturing town of New England, 
containing “ great factories that might have belonged to 
Preston or Bolton.’ But “it is certainly the prettiest city I 
ever saw. It contains 105,000 inhabitants, but owing to the way 
it is laid out—every dwelling-house has a garden round it—the 
city covers a relatively large surface. All the streets, except 
those in the heart of the city, are lined with trees on both sides 
of the roadway. In the central part there are shops, ware- 
houses, immense hotels, large open spaces, wharves, streets 
crowded with business men. Granite, red brick, brown stone, 
and marble are the materials of which the buildings are con- 
structed. Looked at from a distance, however, one is struck 
withthe semi-Oriental appearance of the city. ‘ Immense domes, 
intermingled with steeples and towers, no chimneys of any kind, 
flat-roofed houses, trees rising in every direction, the clear 
atmosphere utterly devoid of smoke, the deep blue sky, the 
bright sunshine, the general reflected whiteness of all the city, 
—these make up the picture of a scene in some Eastern land.” 
Unquestionably it affords a contrast to our Birmingham or 
Manchester, and even London, about Christmas-time, hardly 
showed so fair a front. 

This astonishing brightness and purity of the American 
atmosphere make themselves felt all through Mr. Potts’s book. 
“ Round white cumuli, clouds dazzlingly white, are poised at a 
great altitude in the blue expanse. Lofty clouds are characteris- 
tic of the American sky; you are conscious of a certain lofty 
sublimity of the heavens. It is the same at night, in a different 
way. On a clear night, not merely does every star shine with 
twofold brilliance and twofold brightness of colour, but there 
are at least twice as many stars visible as in England. There 
is very little twinkling of the fixed stars; they glow with a 
blaze nearly as steady as that of the planets.” In Boston, 
again, there is “no smoke! The air in the heart of the city 1s 
as clear as in the open country. ‘The sun shines with un- 
diminished brightness into the well-paved and crowded streets. 
Everybody is well dressed; there are a very great number of 
good-looking men and women; and I never saw so large a pro- 
portion of intellectual and refined faces.” Really, it 1s mcon- 
siderate of Mr. Potts thus to bedazzle his befogged and be- 
nighted countrymen with visions of unattainable splendour ; and 
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in some degree, appear to be the people. In 
where all classes travel together, Mr. 
Potts has “ never seen a drunken person. In cheap excursion- 
trains, the young working lads, who in England would be 
pehaving like human swine, here sit still and conduct them- 
selves in @ considerate and proper manner. This is, no 
doubt, due to the fact that they have all their lives been 
accustomed to travel with ladies and gentlemen. Even 
‘roughs ’ just landed in the New World are completely over- 
awed, as Soon as they enter the long car, and see the rows of 
silent and somewhat severe-looking faces that are turned 
towards them.” And a large American ironfounder told Mr. 
Potts that he employed very few Englishmen. They are dis- 
liked, “ because of their interfering character. They no sooner 
enter the place, than they begin to agitate for something; 
whereas, every American workman expects some day to become 
4 master, and therefore does his best to improve himself in 
every possible way. There are almost no Trades Unions among 
American workmen.” 

We have not space to follow Mr. Potts further, but we can 
safely affirm that every reasonable person who takes up his book 
will gladly follow him to the end of it, and be sorry when 
the end comes. He touches incidentally upon many topics of 
serious interest, and though he is never dull or pragmatical, he 
is never flippant or shallow. He is irresistibly readable on 
every page, and we hope he will some day go to some other 
country, and find as much that is good and beautiful there as 
he has found in the home of our American brethren. 


as the climate, so, 





A DOUBTING HEART.* 

TERE are superficial aspects in which this beautiful story will 
not prove attractive to the ordinary novel-reader. It consists 
of three volumes, aggregating nearly 1,000 pages, printed in a 
comparatively small, closely-set type, and with few breaks in 
the pages. ‘The book thus looks to the eye decidedly heavy, and 
seems to promise mucl: dreary reading. We hope no one will be 
induced to throw it aside because it is thus in form repellent, for in 
our opinion there have not been many novels recently published 
better worth reading. The literary workmanship is excellent, and 
all the windings of the story are worked out with a patient 
fullness and skill not often found. At times, no doubt, the con- 
scientious endeavour of the writer to convey her full meaning 
induces rather too much iteration, and in the case of one or 
two characters—notably, Lady Rivers, the heroine’s mother— 
the analysis of common-place motives and vulgar ambitions is 
carried out to a wearisome extent, yet at no time is the writing 
actually dull, or without point. We confess that we tried 
skipping, and found it would not do, and the end of it was that 
we read some of the finer portions of the book several times 
over, laying it down at last with regret. Miss Keary’s 
powers display greater ripeness in this than in any of 
her earlier works, and it is sad to think that her life was 
cut short ere it was finished. She died some months ago, 
and her friend Mrs. MacQuoid had to complete one scene of 
the story. 

The central characters in A Doubting Heart are a Judge in 
the Supreme Court, his wife and daughter, Alma, and a certain 
Wynyard Anstice; but there are several others, who can hardly 
be considered subordinate. Amongst these we may class Emmie 
West, the two girls Moore, and young Lord Anstice, Wynyard’s 
cousin. The work, in short, is crowded with characters, and 
many of them possess no little individuality. But the principal 
action lies around the Rivers family. They have risen in the 
world. Lady Rivers married her husband when he was a 
young, struggling barrister, and her sister, Mrs. West (Emmie’s 
mother), made what was then considered a much better match 
in marrying a rich City merchant. But West failed in busi- 
ness, and became a poor creature, hungering after his former 
wealth, and vainly endeavouring to ignore the change that mis- 
fortune had brought upon him. At the time of the opening of 
the tale, Rivers has become a Lord Justice, and his wife Lady 
Rivers; while poor Mrs. West has been obliged to let off part 
of her house to lodgers. With her rise in the world, Lady 
Rivers has become anxious to shine in society, and to marry her 
daughters into great, or at all events into wealthy, families. 
In that debasing but most human ambition her life is 
consumed, and she has just succeeded in sacrificing one 
daughter to an elderly baronet of proud family, cold 
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heart, and well cultivated selfish instincts. The wedding 
had been a grand affair. and the poor relations were care- 
fully kept away from it. This great event over, by which 
as is made plain enough ere the story is finished, Miss Constance 
Rivers had been condemned to life-long misery as Lady Forrest, 
Lady Rivers’s whole energy is directed to finding an equally 
suitable husband for her remaining daughter, Alma. That 
daughter has the “doubting heart” which gives the book 
its title. Of good ability, not without aspirations after 
something nobler, nay, impelled even by the love of a 
noble-hearted man, Wynyard Anstice, Alma Rivers is yet 
unable to forego the prospects held up to her by her 
scheming mother. Wynyard is, it seems, an impracticable 
person, of strong Radical opinions, and sterling honesty in 
expressing them. At one time, he was considered the heir of 
a wealthy uncle, and in virtue of that position had been wel- 
comed by Lady Rivers as a not unpromising husband for 
Alma. He had been a school-friend of her son’s, too, and 
altogether possessed considerable claims on the family friend- 
ship. But his impracticability had spoiled all. He had 
offended his uncle by his political opinions, and as a result 
was disinherited. The property passed to his cousin, young 
Lord Anstice, an idle, good-hearted, impulsive lad. Wynyard, 
thus thrown on his resources, was no longer in favour with Lady 
Rivers, and Alma sympathised with her mother in so far that she 
dreaded a life of struggle, and perhaps of poverty. Her love had 
neither faith nor hope in it, and she suffered herself to be drawn 
into a hollow-hearted courtship with the son of a vulgar City 
millionaire, although that millionaire had been instrumental in 
ruining West. Despising herself, doubting ever, and oftentimes 
taking a petty revenge on her mother in cutting words, she yet 
yielded from her love of luxury, and drifted on. We cannot say 
that we love Miss Alma Rivers, nor can we feel much sympathy 
for her in the fate that ultimately overtakes her. What that fate 
is the reader must discover; we can only say that, as far as it 
is revealed, it is much preferable to that of her sister, Lady 
Forrest. 

Amongst the other characters in the book, the most attractive is 
undoubtedly Emmie West, and one of the most interesting, Christ- 
abel Moore. The Moores, Katherine and Christabel, are, indeed, 
people of whom we should have liked to know more ; and, perhaps 
out of the generosity of our heart, we think it a pity, almost a 
shame, that Katherine was not wooed and won by aman worthy 
of her love. She and her sister had left the restraints of a life 
in Chester, where they had been dependent on the bounty of rela- 
tives, and come boldly to London, to work out a career for them- 
selves. Lodging in the garrets of the Wests’ house, they had 
maintained themselves by teaching, and in the case of Christ- 
abel by art-work. Katherine’s ambition was to be a doctor, as 
a pioneer in opening new careers for women. Naturally her 
views were advanced enough on many points, but her heart 
was tender and true, and there is nothing better in the 
book than the love these two sisters bear for each other. 
Katherine is not left without a purpose in life, as the reader 
will find, but still we are not content. Yet another character 
—the characters are legion—who deserves mention is old 
Madame de Florimel, the English widow of a French Count, 
and Wynyard Anstice’s relative. She lives at Roquette, and 
some of the scenes in the book—not the least important, 
either—are laid there. One, of almost idyllic beauty, called 
“ Madame’s Féte,” gives a charming picture of a French village 
match-making. Madame de Florimel takes a strong fancy to the 
pure-hearted, honest, and impressionable Emmie West, and 
forms a plan for matching her to her kinsman,—a plan that 
comes at one time to miserable shipwreck, causing Emmie 
much sorrow. But “all things find rest at their journey’s 
end,” and on the whole, we are not disposed to quarrel 
much at the fate to each assigned. One thing we may 
say in conclusion, and we consider it high praise. There is 
no villain in all the book, no character of extravagant wicked- 
ness. All are human—the good and the bad—and though some 
may be shadowy and distant, never impressing their indi- 
viduality on the reader, none are absolutely repellent. Even 
the Kirkmans are tolerable, the worst of them, the old 
millionaire, being kept quite in the background. As for the 
Judge, Sir Francis Rivers, we get to like him much ere the story 
isover. Successful, easy-going, worldly, kind-hearted, and dis- 
appointed man as he is, the fine traits of his mind come out 
when bitterness and sorrow overtake him. Art that can paint 
human nature with this evenhanded pen is not common, but 
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Miss Keary possessed it to a degree that makes regret over 
her premature death all the more genuine. 





Errata.—lIn the review of Herbert Spencer’s Ceremonial Institu- 
tions, in the last namber,—(1) For “now ”’ read “ nor,’’ “ formidable” 
for “ fashionable,” in first quotation, page 467; (2), for “ prohibition” 
read “offerings,” in twenty-first line from foot of first column of 
page 468; (3), for “ Churches” read “Chambers,” in third line from 
top of second column of page 468. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


“ Home They Brought Her Warrior Dead.’? An In Memoriam to the 
late Prince Imperial of France. By Julian Home. (Newman.)—This 
book really passes all human patience. The author begs the reader’s 
indulgence, because he wrote his “thousand verses ”’ in the “short 
space of two months.’’? Why not “ four thousand,” for that is nearer 
the real number? The plea is wholly inadmissible. Why should he 
write them? If he must express himself in verse, and had two 
months only to catch the market, why four thousand? Does he 
suppose that Mr. Tennyson wrote his poem at the rate of seventy 
lines perday ? As for the volume, it is about as like to its model as 
a monkey is like a man. ‘The resemblance is, in a way, close; 
but it is unbearably irritating. Take, for instance, the following :— 


“O Life, O Youth, O primrose years, 
Now scudding by the ambrosial shore 
O days that live, when Time is o’er, 
Return through cyclings of tears, 


And hide, within your shimmering beaw, 
The hours of exile, break the gloom ; 
And veil his saddened English room, 

Where Fortune cast no silvered gleam ; 


And cover all the griefs I curs’d, 
And flush one glow of splendour, light 
The darkening hours, and dim from sight 
The lonely graves at Chislehurst, 


And when the intervening bars 
Of Time break into minor key, 
Fling eagles’ wings of flight round me, 
To refuge in the scarlet stars.” 
There is a sort of mocking echo here which provokes one to the 
last degree. After this specimen, some readers may wonder when 
we say that the book is not absolutely without promise. If the 
writer would only make himself acquainted with the rules of poetry 
and grammar, write one couplet a day instead of thirty, and 
above all, publish nothing for ten years, there might be some hope 
of him. 

Anglers’ Evenings. Papers by Members of the Manchester Angling 
Association. (Abel Heywood and Son, Manchester.) —We cannot do 
better than quote the concluding sentence of the preface. This book 
“is a souvenir of pleasures enjoyed on the banks of pure streams and 
in the midst of rural scenery ; and emanating, as it does, from the 
chief city of a district where aquatic life is being utterly destroyed 
by river pollution, and where the varied beauties of nature are being 
too.wantonly uprooted and defaced, its very title may serve the pur- 
pose of an additional protest, and help to stimulate the public to 
hasten the day when science and the will of mankind will combine to 
preserve and restore sights and sounds which are essential to mental 
health.’’ We do not know which out of these twenty or so essays to 
single out for praise. There is not one which has uot merits of its 
own, and some are quite admirable in their way. The “ Manchester 
Anglers,’’ though they do not neglect their own country (sadly 
ravaged, but not wholly desolated, by manufactures), go far a-field for 
their sport and their subjects. They take us with them to Norway 
(where there is a story of sport that makes one’s mouth water), to 
Sutherland, to the Scotch Lowlands, and to Yorkshire. Everywhere 
we find them pleasant companions. More closely bearing on the 
immediate object of the book is Mr. E. Corbett’s contribution, 
* Angling in the Irwell: a Record of Memories and Hopes ;” and a 
note by Mr. C. Estcourt, which appropriately follows it, “On the 
Chemical Constitution of Fishing Water, and of the Irwell.’’ Let it 
suffice to extract from this latter one striking fact. The water of 
Thirlmere contains 3°10 grains of solid matter, that of the Irwell 48°30, 
per gallon. 

The Boy’s Froissart: Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles. Edited for 
Boys, with an Introduction, by Sidney Lanier. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—This is a handsome volume of between four ard five hundred 
pages, containing extracts judiciously selected from the Chronicles. 
Mr. Lanier has very properly given a specimen of the first transla- 
tion, that of Lord Berners, made in the reign of Henry VIII.; and he 
has also given his young readers a passage of the original. We are 
not sure whether Lord Berners’ language might not with advantage 
have been more closely followed. ‘There is a good introduction, 
which would have been still more acceptable if it had been longer, 
and there are some spirited illustrations. 

In Memoriam Ellen, Sarah, and Alberta, by Georgina Winter 
(Charing Cross Publishing Company), is the record, apparently by 





their mother, of the uneventful lives and early and painful deaths: 
of three girls. ; The impulse which prompts such publishings of 
what is interesting and sacred to a family circle may be a good one, 
but the result is, in most cases, of no real value. A glimpse into tke 
home life of a God-fearing and affectionate family must always be 
more helpful than harmful ; but the little details, which are hallowed 
in the remembrance of those who loved the sufferers, become puerile 
when presented to the gaze of the outer world, even if it be only, ag 
the writer specifies, the “religious world ;’’ and all one’s reverence 
for a good and pious mother ought not to restrain one from expressing 
the conviction that such lives and such deaths are better shrined in 
the hearts of loving relatives, than in a book like this. 

Life and Society in America, By S. P. Day. (Newman.)—Mr, 
Day’s observations and conclusions relate chiefly to New York, which 
has no more claim to be considered America than Liverpool has tobe 
considered England. The manners and customs of society, polite or 
other, do not find much favour in his sight. Some of his criticism 
is, doubtless, just ; how far it may be considered to extend to socia} 
life in the United States generally, or in the Eastern States especi- 
ally, is another question. Mr. Day himself recognises a consider- 
able difference, when he gets into a region more distinctively 
American. But it would have been better, considering the very 
limited amount of his experiences (so far, at least, as they are 
recorded in this volume), if he had given his work a more correctly 
descriptive title. 

Days and Nights in London. By J. Ewing Ritchie. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—Mr. Ritchie portrays in vivid terms his experiences 
of music-halls, lodging-houses, refreshment-bars, opium dens, and 
such-like London scenes, places which “respectable” people know 
nothing and are content to know nothing about, but which it 
certainly is not either right or safe to ignore. The picture, on the 
whole, is a depressing one. What millenniums must pass, before any- 
thing like common morality, not to speak of any such thing as reli- 
gion, can penetrate the masses of this great city! And still a yet 
more hopeless feature is the popularity with the middle-class, which 
at least, has the opportunity of better things, of a journalism which 
represents music-hall morality and taste. 

Quaker Anecdotes. Edited by Richard Pike. (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.)—Of books of anecdote and the like, there is only one 
criticism possible, that which Martial passed on his own book of 
epigrams,—“ Sunt bona, sant quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura.” 
The best thing in the book, to our mind, is the following, told of a 
certain “Friend Hopper.’ He once had one Kane, an inveterate 
swearer, brought before the magistrate, and fined for blasphemy :— 

“ He did not see the man again for a long time; but twenty years 
afterwards, when he was standing at his door, Kane passed by. The 
Friend’s heart was touched by his appearance, for he looked old, 
feeble, and poor. He stepped out, shook hands with him, and said, 
in kindly tones, ‘Dost thou remember me, and how I caused 
thee to be fined for swearing ?’—‘ Yes, indeed, I do,’ he replied; 
‘I remember how many dollars I paid, as well as if it were 
but yesterday. —‘Did it do thee any good? inquired Friend 
Hopper.—‘ Never a bit,’ answered he. ‘It only made me mad to 
have my money taken from me.’ The poor man was invited to walk 
into the house. The interest was calculated on the fine, and every 
cent repaid to him. ‘I meant it for thy good,’ said the benevolent 
Quaker, ‘and I am sorry that I only provoked thee.’ Kane's 
countenance changed at once, and tears began to flow. He took the 
money, with many thanks, and was never again heard to swear.” 

My Wanderings in Persia. By T. S. Anderson. (James Black- 
wood.)— Mr. Anderson seems to have gone to Persia on some busi- 
ness connected with the telegraph, and has written a very indifferent 
book about what he saw and heard. He thinks that the Persians are 
“the most immoral, degraded, and brutal beings that the world can 
own.” Nor has he a much better opinion of the Russians. We may 
remark that he ought at least to have mastered the difference between 
a picture and an image. The Russians abhorimage-worship. How is 
it possible for a man to live to a mature age, and escape all know- 
ledge of the iconoclast controversy ? 

Facts about Port and Madeira. By Henry Vizetelly. (Ward and 
Lock.)—Here we have a republication of a series of letters which 
originally appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. Vizetelly is a great 
authority on his subject, and it is satisfactory to find that he is 
generally reassuring. He disposes, for instance, of the elderberry 
scare. It was the brilliant imagination that is now, in unison with 
Lord Beaconsfield, shaping an Indian policy, that invented the re- 
markable statement that “all port wine intended for the English 
market was composed almost quite as much of elderberries as grapes,” 
and that the Paiz Vinhateiro of the Alto Douro abounded with elder- 
trees. Both statements are about as baseless as the vision of “a 
strong and friendly Afghanistan,”’ with which the English public has 
been amused. 

Indigestion: What it is, What it leads to, and a New Method of 
Treating it. By John Beadnell Gill, M.D. (J. and A. Churcehill.)— 
This is a very practical and sensible treatise. Most men who write, 
and many men who read, are only too deeply interested in the sub- 
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ject. Dr. Gill, whose medical philosophy is, we take it, of the eclectic 
kind, commends himself as a reasonable adviser. He adds to his 
treatise a number of cases, some yi which will have a somewhat 
painful interest for many readers. The list of ailments which arise 
from the insidious attacks of sewer-gas is especially formidable. 

Youth : its Care and Culture. By J. Mortimer Granville. (David 
Bogue.)—We have before this entered a protest against Mr. 
Granville’s philosophy, and we must repeat it. The fact is that he 
does not do justice to himself. He speaks in one place as if the 
development of the human being depended wholly upon circum- 
stances outside itself, but in another acknowledges in express terms 
the existence of an independent force in the will. The second 
chapter is especially valuable and suggestive. It deals with the 
subject of inherited disease or weakness, and suggests the propriety 
of treatment addressed to tendencies probably inherent in the child, 
though not visible. This region of medicine is, of course, very 
difficult and obscure, and many practitioners would be quite at sea 
if their advice were asked on this point; but it certainly is one 
which would well repay investigation. The rest of the book may be 
read with interest and profit. We think, however, that there is no 
little exaggeration in it. Were all Mr. Granville’s statements true 
and all his cautions necessary, it would indeed be a most miserable 
thing to be a parent. Yet there is something in what he says. 
Fathers and mothers often forget in dealing with their children that 
they are dealing with beings in whom there are great potentialities 
of evil, which an injudicious treatment may foster and develope. 
They often encourage, or at least permit, for instance, a premature 
and unwholesome habit of sham love-making. 

Five Years of Minnesota. By Maurice Farrar, M.A. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Mr. Farrar takes a very gloomy view of the prospects 
of British agriculture, too gloomy, we cannot but think, as far as stock 
raising and keeping is concerned. But whether he is right or wrong 
in this matter, there can be no doubt that his advice about emigration 
is quite sound. Take the most favourable view we will of the future 
of the British farmer, there can be no doubt that for many men, with 
a small capital wholly insufficient for an average-sized English farm, 
the United States offer a most advantageous field. Mr. Farrar sets 
forth the attractions of Minnesota, and makes a very pleasing 
picture. Nor, as may be seen from the title of his book, was he a 
mere passing visitor. He spent several years there, and as he 
describes himself a “late J.P. for Minnesota,” so to speak naturalised 
himself there. One or two statements have an air of carelessness 
about them. The English public really knows too much about the 
relations between the United States Government and the Indians, to 
put up with any praise of their “humane and benevolent character,” 
even though this praise is modified by the admission that some of 
the money intended for the Indians went astray in the hands of the 
agents by whom it should have been administered. And is it the 
fact that “in most large cities (except, perhaps, such places as New 
York and the larger southern cities),” the daily hotel charge is only 
two dollars? Mr. Farrar writes himself “ M.A., Oxon.’ There must 
be some rusting property in the clear air of Minnesota, when we find 
him writing,— 

** Facilis descensus Averni, 
Difficilis sed revocare regressum.’” 

Recollections of Ober-Ammergau in 1871. By Henry Nutcombe 
Oxenham, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—This is a republication of letters 
which appeared at the time in the Guardian newspaper. They give 
a most close and detailed account of the representation, accompanied 
always with a very appreciative criticism. Such an observer as Mr. 
Oxenham is exactly the one whose impressions are peculiarly trust- 
worthy. Those who intend to visit Ober-Ammergau this year should 
certainly prepare themselves by reading these recollections. And where 
that pleasure is denied, the book will in a way supply its place. The 
present writer found it excite a very keen interest in a young 
audience. 

Three Recruits, and the Girls They Left Behind Them. By Joseph 
Hatton. 8 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This novel is, in our 
judgment, a great advance on anything that we have before scen 
from Mr. Hatton’s pen. The story brings us back to the days, full 
of interest, indeed, but full of suffering, when England was strugeling 
against Napoleon; and it is for the Peninsula that the three recruits 
take service. The career of the villain among the three does not 
terest us much. That of Oliver North the inventor who, 
in wrath for his disappointment, flings aside the model to shoulder 
the musket, is better. But the story of Ensign Wingfield is incom- 
parably the best. There is real ability in this. The colours are laid 
on with great delicacy. The young man’s character is drawn and 
shaded with much subtlety. The foolish, selfish lad, who has the 
narrowest escape of turning into a mere profligate, is made to improve 
nder our eyes in a quite masterly way, as, Heaven be thanked, such 






lads often do improve under the discipline of life. The dénowement 
of his story, how he repairs the wrong which he has done, is simply 
and pathetically told. We congratulate Mr. Hatton heartily on this 
piece of work, and hope that he will never fall below the mark which 





he has thus set for himself. We may advise him to give up the 
phrase “pull himself together,” always odious, and certainly an 
anachronism in a story of sixty years ago. 

The Trade of the World. By Robert G. Webster, LL.D. (Bogue.) 
—We doubt whether Dr. Webster is quite sound, according as the 
thorough Free-trader counts soundness, on the Protection, or, per- 
haps, we should rather say, the Reciprocity question. However this 
may be—and these columns are not an appropriate place for the 
discussion—we can heartily acknowledge the interest and value of 
his book. He has collected facts with much care and industry, and 
many of the conclusions which he draws from them are beyond ques- 
tion valid. His plan is to take in order the countries with which we 
carry on trade, to give the statistics, past and present, of our commer- 
cial relations with them, to analyse the facts thus disclosed, and, to a 
certain degree, to prognosticate the course of future events. There 
is much to be learnt from these pages. 

In Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes 
(Kelly and Co.), we have the sixth annual issue of what was origin- 
ally published as “ The Upper Ten Thousand.” It includes all deputy- 
lieutenants and justices of the peace and principal clerks of State 
Departments, and is a very useful directory, and as far as we have 
been able to observe, both correct and complete. A literary, scien- 
tific, and artistic handbook should be added, and would make the 
catalogue of persons of note in the kingdom pretty well complete. 
Of two great men of science, one is named because he happens to 
have married the daughter of a noble house, while the other is passed 
over. We do not object to seeing obscure J.P.’s enumerated, but we 
should like to see the addition which we have suggested. 

Novets.—Mary Browne. By L. E. Wilton. 3 vols. (Smith and 
Elder.)—The first volume of this novel contains a description, exag- 
gerated indeed, but not without a certain vigour, of life in a great 
zirls’ school. We do not suppose that the characters or incidents 
represent very closely actual realities, but the account of them is, 
anyhow, readable, nor is there anything objectionable in it. We can- 
not say as much for the volumes that follow. The story falls into a 
dullness which is not relieved by sensational surprises. The heroine’s 
passion for the hero is unaccountable in its origin and absurd in its 
development, and finds its close in a result which is improba- 
ble in the last degree. The only thing in this part of the 
novel that strikes us as good is the character of Mrs. Wilmot. 
This is a really clever sketch, though it is necessarily but 
slight. But after we part with her, we find nothing that 
is pleasant, or even edifying. We have little to say in favour of 
the moral tone of the story; it certainly is not elevated.——The 
Sword of Damocles, by Theodore A. Tharp, 3 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall), and Harrington’s Fortunes, by Alfred Randall, 3 vols. (Samuel 
Tinsley), are really about as dull and unendurable as any books that 
it has ever been our fortune to come across. It would be difficult to 
say which has the sinister pre-eminence. The former contains twenty- 
eight thousand and odd, the latter twenty-four thousand and odd, 
lines. But then the style of Harrington’s Fortunes is distinctly 
superior. One does not find in its rival anything so utterly mad- 
dening as this :—‘ Depositing a silver shilling on the car-driver’s 
extended palm, Harrington alighted at the market-place of Kilkee, 
a central location where four roads transversely intersect. Igniting 
a cigar, he struck into one of them, a familiar path leading 
to the cliffs, coneludinge he would alleviate the stiffness of 
his cramped limbs before he sought the shelter of his tenement» 
when Tim Looney,’? &e.——Lord Garlford’s Freak. By James B. 
Baynard. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—This novel can scarcely be 
said to be well written. The style is somewhat slipshod, and gener- 
ally the literary merit of the book is but slight, yet it has the crown- 
ing merit of being distinctly readable. Coming, as it did, in the 
course of our reading immediately after the two last-mentioned, we 
found it above the average of merit. The characters are cleverly 
drawn, though there is no pretence of any very careful study or 
subtle analysis. Jt would be an injustice to criticise the plot, for 
this we could hardly do without revealing its chief surprise. Let it 
suffice to say that this is well conceived, and will probably be what it 
claims to be, to most readers. Mr. Baynard will excuse us for 
reminding him that it is not generally reckoned to have been one of 
the sorrows of Andromache, that she was exposed to a sea-monster.—— 
Hurst Carewe; a Tale of Two Christmases, by “H. E. 8.” (Ward and 
Lock), is presumably a first effort. It has beguiled, we are told, 
weary hours of the writer. We can scarcely hope that it will do as 
much for a reader. 

New Epittons, Reprints, &c.—We have to acknowledge The Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics, translated from the German of Dr. E. 
Zeller, by Oswald J. Reichel, B.C.L. and M.A. A new and revised 
edition. (Longmans.)——The Spirit and the Muse, containing 
Original Hymns and other Poems, with translations from Horace, by 
Sir Philip Perring, Bart. A second edition, enlarged. (Longmans.) 
——The Chemistry of Creation, by Robert Ellis, F.L.S. A new and 
Some Thoughts conce raing Education, 





revised edition. (S.P.C.K.) 
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by John Locke, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rey. Evan 
Daniel, M.A. (National Society’s Depository.)——The Sidereal 
Messengers of Galileo Galilei. A Translation, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Edward Stafford Carlos, M.A. Archeological Notes on 
Ancient Sculpturings on Rocks in Kumaon, India, and Prehistoric 
Remains in Central India, by J. H. Rivett-Carnac (G. H. Rouse, 
Calcutta), both reprinted from the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Collected Essays on the Prevention of Pauperism, by the 
Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A. 

We have received A History of the British Marine Polyzoa, 2 
vols. by Thomas Hincks, B.A., F.R.S. (Van Voorst); A Classical 
Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and Religion, Geography, History, 
and Literature, by John Dowson, M.R.A.S. (Triibner); Parlia- 
mentary Government in the British Colonies, by Alphzeus Todd 
(Longmans); Laws on Negotiable Securities, by H. D. Jencker 
Effingham Wilson). Of works on Divinity, Philippi, on St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, translated by the Rev. J. 8. Banks, Vol. II. 
(T. and T. Clarke) ; A Charge Delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Lichfield, by W. D. Maclagan, D.D., ninety-first Bishop (Skeffington) ; 
Studies in the Church, being Letters to an Old-Fashioned Layman, by 
the Right Rev. H. C. Lay, D.D., Bishop of Easton, U.S.A. (W. Wells 
Gardner) ; Natural Science and Religion, Two Lectures, delivered to 
the Theological School of Yale College, by Asa Gray (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons); A Criticism of Voysey’s Fragments from 
Reimarus, by John Sawyer (Bell and Sons); Handbook of Bible 
Classes: the Sacrament, by Professor Candlish, D.D. (T. and T. 
Clarke) ; Physiology and Religion, Part I., by Henry Lee, F.R.C.S. 
(Triibner) ; Studies in Religion under German Masters, by J. 
Frederick Smith (Williams and Norgate), a volume of Essays, re- 
printed from the Theological Review. Of volumes of Verse, we have 
Leisure Hours, by M. A. T. Sandys (Pickering) ; The World under 
Glass, by Frederick Griffin (Triibner); Zarah: a Romaunt of 
Modern Life, by Troubadour (Samuel Tinsley); Richard Cour de 
Lion, a Legendary Drama, by Catherine Swanwick (Griffith and 
Farran) ; Isabel Trevithoe, by “C. A.R.’’? (Charing Cross Publishing 
Company); Poems and Dramatic Sketches, by Joseph Kindon, B.A. 
(Newman); Voices in Solitude, by Roland Georgehill (Samuel 
Tinsley); Idylls and Poems, by Anna Maria Fay (New York: 
Putnam’s Sons); While I was Musing, by T. W. Swift, M.A. 
(Liverpool: A. Holden); Poems and Ballads, by Mrs. Toogood 
(Chapman and Hall); “ Folded Wings,” and other Poems, by 
Edith Skelton (Griffith and Farran). Also, the seventh annual 
edition of May’s British and Irish Press Guide, a cheap, concise, and 
handy volume, containing a comprehensive description of each 
publication, so arranged as to permit of ready and easy reference. 

















MaGaziNnEs, Erc.—We have received the April numbers of the 
following: — Journal of Psychological Medicine, North-American 
Review, Brentano’s Monthly, St. Nicholas. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———<——— 


Aidé (H.), Poet and Peer, 3 vols. cr 8V0 ..s.cscecseseees 
Albert (Prince), A Biography, by J.C. Watt, cr 8vo ... 
Arthur (T. S.), Choice Tales, 12mo 
Banks (J. S.), Our Indian Empire, imp. 8q  .....seeeeee «(Wesleyan Conf. Office) 40 
Boys’ Handy Book of Sports, &c., new edition, 12mo ............(Ward & Lock) 36 
Burnet (G.), History of the Reformation, new ed., 2 vols....(Reeves & Turner) 200 
Burnet (F. H.), Louisiana ; and That Lass o’ Lowrie's, &c.,cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6,0 
Campion (W. M.), The Prayer-Book Interleaved, new ed.,12mo...(Rivingtons) 7/6 
Ohallis (J.), An Essay on the Scriptural Doctrine of Immortality (Rivingtons) 46 
Christie (J. ‘). Constructive Etymological Spelling, 12th ed. (Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 
Chrysostom (St. John), Life and Times, by W. R. W. Stephens ...(J. Murray) 12/0 
Compton (B.), Armoury of Prayer, 2nd edition, 18mo 3/6 


++.«-(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
(Macniven & Wallace) 2/6 
(J. Blackwood) 2/6 








«+...(Rivingtons) 





















Crozier (J. B.), The Religion of the Future, cr S8vo........ wee (OC. K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Dante, Purgatory, with Translation, edited by A. J. Butler, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 12/6 
Davidson (S.), The Canon of the Bible, 3rd edition, cr 8vo...(C. K. Paul & Co,) 5,0 
Day (W.), The Racehorse in Training, &c............ Chapman & Hall) 16/0 
De Vere (M. S.), Leaves from the Book of Nature. + (J. Blackwood) 2/6 
De Vere (M. 8.), The Wonders of the Deep, 12mo... .. (J. Blackwood) 2/6 
Dickens (C.), Works, Vol. 25, Uncommercial Traveller, (Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
Eminent Persons, Biographies, reprinted from the Times, 8VO ......0....(Office) 2/0 
Giberne (A.), Sun, Moon, and Stars, 3rd thousand, cr 8vo 50 
Grant (W.), Christ our Hope, and other Sermons, 8vo (Maco 6/0 
Gutmann (E.), Watering-Places & Mineral Springs of Germany (S. Low & Co.) 8/6 
Harte (B.), Gabriel Conroy, new edition, 12mo........... -(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Higgins (C.), A Digest of Cases of Letters Pate (Stevens & Haynes) 21/0 
Hilton (J.), Rest and Pain, 3rd edition, cr 8VO .......cccee-e eeeeeeeee (Bell and Son) 9/0 
Holmes (G.). The Science of Voice-Production. Chatto & Windus) 2/6 
Hope (M.), Dark and Light Stories, 12mo .......... ++.(Chapman & Hall) 2/0 











James (H.), The Madonna of the Future, cr 8vo ..... anid i 
Kathleon a Tale of the Fifth Century, Imo en) $e 
Kyle, Scottish Lyric Gems—Songs and Music, 4to ......cccsccsssssses (Houlston) 0 
Lankester (E. R.), Degeneration: a Chapter in Darwinism, cr 8vo(Macmillan) 2/6 
Lawson (G.), Diseases and Injuries of the Eye, 4th edition, 12mo (Renshaw) 10/6 
Leigh (H.S.), Carols of Cockayne, new edition, 12mo ... (Chatto & Windas) 2/6 
Lowe (M. 8.). Punrooty; or, the Gospel Winning its Way, &c. .-.(Partridge) 2, 
Maclaren (A.), The Life of David, &c., 12mo ...... i 
Marsden (R. G.), The Law of Collision at Sea, 8v 
Martin (J), Our Tom, a Story, 12mo .. : 
Miller (E.), The Church in Relation to the State, 8vo ....... 
Nicoll (H. J.), Great Scholars, Buchanan, Bentley, &c. (Macniven & Wallace) 92 
Northcote (W. M.), A Short Sketch of the Peninsular War, 12mo (Stanford) 2/6 
Parker, Adam, Noah, & Abraham, Expository Readings (Macniven & Wallace) 3/0 
, Fallen Fortunes, new edition, 12m0_ ........0.+....(Chatto & Nore 




















Payn (J. 

Renouf (3 L. P.), Origin and Growth of Religion, &. (Williams & Norgate 
Ritchie (F.), and E, H. Moore, Practical Greek Method, part 1 ...(Rivingtons 3/6 
Smith (H. H.), Brazil, the Amazon, and the Coast, roy. 8vo ...(S. Low & Co.) 21/0 
Somerville, An Autobiography, ed. by Rev. W. Graham (Macniven & Wallacy) 5/0 
Taylor (M.), A Noble Queen, new edition, Cr 8V0.......+0.(C. K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Temple Bar, Vol. 8, 8vo (Bentley) 5/6 
Thomson (J.), The City of Dreadful Night, and other Poems (Reeves & Turner) 5/0 
Titcomb (J. H.), Personal Recollections of British Burmah, 8vo (W. Gardner) 26 
Twain (M.), A Tramp Abroad, 2 vols. Cr SVO_ ....s0.0000+0+0e(Chatto & Windus) 21/0 
Walker (W. ), Compendium of the Law of Executors, &c. (Stevens & Haynes) 210 
Watson (E. T.), Sketches in the Hunting-Field, 2nd ed. ...(Chapman & Hall) 120 
Wollman (J.), Key to Male Pupil-Teachers’ Questionsin Arithmetic (Hughes) 4/0 
Wrecked on ao Reef, new edition Cr 8V0 .......seccecesseesenees -.(Nelson) 3/6 
Wylie (J. A.), Ruins of Bible Lands, new edition, 12mo . J. Blackwood) 2/6 
Young (J. R), Around the World with General Grant, 2 vols. (S. Low & Co.) 63/0 


10/6 

















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvTsIpE PaGre, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
.£10 10 0] Narrow Column 
5 5 0} Half-Column ... 
Bes . 212 6] Quarter-Column... 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 

















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR,” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... see ae oss ste ste 8 Cssiac 014 3.07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, je | Na: ee 015 3... 078 
Including postage to India, China, &ec. ... sce RD  Cisscaye 016 8... 082 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








MR. STREETER, 


18 NEW BOND STREET, W., 


1G CARAT GoLp GOLD eee pmo 
DIAMOND and PEARL MERCHANT. 

: ---. APPHIRES 

e) PWELLERY, | ORIGINATOR and INTRODUCER of QAPPHIRES 


STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD 
JEWELLERY, 


AND 
ENGLISH LEVER KEYLESS 
WATCHES. 


ole EYES, 


+ eee 


i nance &e. 


Wwarens, 
Cocks, 


_— 


Machine Made. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE for 
Two Stamps. 


Branch Establishment, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 











TO RELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOORCLOTH— 


Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. 
HOCOLATE devoided of its over- 
EPPS’S 


richness and substantiality. 
The product of a special refining process. 
CHOCOLATE 
ESSENCE. 





It is sugarless, and, when made, of the consist- 
ence of coffee, and is essentially a chocolate for 
afternoon use. 

Sold only in Packets, 6d each, 
Labelled “JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeceopathic Chemists.” 

















LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on | 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


application to 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENE- 
VOLENT INSTITUTION, for the Relief of 
| Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
| Willis's Rooms, on SATURDAY, May 8th, at 6 o'clock. 
| The Right Hon. Lord GEORGE HAMILTON, M.P., 
| in the Chair. 

Donations will be received and thankfully acknow- 
| ledeed by— 
| JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Hon. Secretary. 

PHILIP CHARLES HARDWIOK, Treasurer. 
|, LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond St., W- 
| Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. _ 
| RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, 
| is NOW OPEN. The 27th ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES. The Contributions of Artists 
of the Continental Schools, including a Collection of 
Foreign Water-Colour Drawings on the first floor. 
Admission, 1s. 
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YOEUM THEATRE. 
“Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 
VING —MERCHANT of VENIOE.—Shakespeare 8 

1 dy having been received with the utmost enthusi- 
Comer be repeated every evening at $.15. Shylock, 
our] Irving ; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Box Office open 10 
Mr. Irvine ihe direction of Mr. Hurst, MORNING PER- 
FORMANCES of the MERCHANT of VENICE every 
Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during April. 


QTATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


ORDINARY MEETING of the PRESENT 
SueSION will be held on TUESDAY, the 20th inst., 
‘at the Society's Rooms, King’s College, entrance 
Strand, W.C., London, when 2 Paper will be read, 
“On the Education and Training of the Children of 
the Poor,” by Dr. F. J. Movat, F.R.0.8., &c. The 
Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 


HEMIST and DRUGGIST.— 
LITERARY GENTLEMAN WANTED, who is 
practically acquainted with the above business, 
ularly understood. Must have ' good literary 
ability, and be accustomed to write a little—Address, 
“Q, 447,” Sell’s Advertising Office, Bolt Court, 
London. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 
The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, MAY 3rd. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight. £40. 

Four, £20. Election, third Tuesday in May.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 

HERBORNE SCHOOL.—SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition 

on July 20th.—For further particulars, apply to the 

Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 

Dorset. 


YUBLIC SCHOOL PREPARATION. 


REGINALD S. LEA, M.A., Oxon., has now made 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMEN'IS in his School for Boys, 
between 8 and 10 years old.—Address, Rugby. _ 


TAOVER COLLEGE. 


Board, £46 6s: Tuition, from 13 to 18 guineas. 
NEXT TERM will commence on April 21.—Apply to 
the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head Master; or to W. 
KNOCKER, Esq.. the Hon. Secretary. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve to be competed 

for on June 29th. Value from 70 Guineas (covering 

School Fees) to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. Can- 

didates may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 

preferred, in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, 
Hampstead.—The SUMMER TERM is from 

April 14th to July 28th. Number of pupils, 18 boys 
and 7 girls. from 6 to 16 years of age. A Matriculation 
Class for Elder Students, under the tuition of the Mas- 
ters of the Schoo) :—Fred. Stock, D.Lit., M.A., Lond., 
Classics ; John Bridge, M.A., Lond., Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy: Mr. A. Ballantyne, English Sub- 
jects; Prof. F. Althaus, Ph.D., German; M. Dardelle, 
rench; Mr. J. Guppy. Chemistry.—Prospectus on 
application to Mrs. CASE. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on Thursday, 

April 29th. Fees, three, four, and four-and-a-half 

guineas aterm. Pupils prepared for the Senior and 

Junior CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATIONS.—For pro- 

spectus and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 
Street. 














— 























—The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will 
be held at the London University, Burlington Gardens, 
and will begin on JUNE Ist. Forms of Entry should be 
sentto the Secretary by April 30th. The Clothworkers’ 
Exhibition of 80 Guineas a year, and a Scholarship of 
£50 a year each, tenable for three years, will be 
awarded on the results of this Examination. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mrs. G. C, ROBERTSON, 31 Kensington Park 
Gardens, London, W. 


T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 


Under the Direction of a Council. 
Chairman—The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 





O the ELECTORS of the SOUTH- 
EASTERN DIVISION of the COUNTY of 
LANCASTER. 

GENTLEMEN,—The result of the electoral contest in 
this division of the county has placed us in the 
honourable position of being your representatives in 
Parliament. 

We tender to you our grateful thanks for the loyal 
support and splendid exertions which have won so 
great a victory for the Liberal party. 

Being now the representatives of the whole con. 
stituency, it will, irrespective of party, be our duty 
and pleasure diligently to serve the local interests of 
every part of the division to the extent to which their 
undoubted importance demands, 

We shall never forget our reception by the non- 
electors, whose enthusiasm so greatly stimulated our 
energies during the contest, and so largely contributed 
to its triumphant issue. 

We have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, 

Your very faithful servants, 
EAKE. 


WILLIAM AGNEW. 
Manchester, April 9th, 1830. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, London. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter for the Education of 
Women, and for GRANTING CERTIFICATES of 
KNOWLEDGE. 

The Council, Committee, and Lady Visitors of the 
College are about to give a Conversazione to those 
interested in the College and former Pupilson the 
evening of Thursday, May 20th. Former pupils who 
desire to obtain Cards of Invitation are requested to 
communicate with the Secretary, 43 Harley Street, W. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, London, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter for the Education 
of Women and for GRANTING CERTIFICATES of 
KNOWLEDGE. 

EASTER TERM begins for College and School on 
April 19th. 

Higher Course for Students above Eighteen years 
of age, and for those preparing for the Degree Ex- 
aminations at London University. 

1. English Literature. Professor HENRY MORLEY. 
On Thursdays, at 11.15 a.m. To begin Thursday, 
April 22nd. 

2. English Language. Professor HENRY MORLEY. 
bs on at 10 a.m. To begin Thursday, April 

2nd. 








3. Botany. By Professor BENTLEY. On Mondays, 
at 3pm. To begin Monday, April 19th. 
4, English History (18th Century). By HENRY 


CRAIK, B.A. On Wednesdays, at 10 a.m. 
Wednesday, April 21st. 

5. Greek. By Rev. A. W. Mitroy, M.A. On 
Tuesdays, at 3 p.m. To begin Tuesday, April 20th, 

6. Mathematics. By Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. On 
Mondays at 4p.m. To begin April 19th. 

7. Physiology. By Mrs. E. BOVELL-STURGE, M.D. 
On Wednesdays, at 3.15 p.m. To begin Wednesday, 
April 21st. 

8. Geology. By Professor H. G. SEELEY, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. On Saturdays, at 10 a.m. To begin Saturday, 
April 24th, 

9. Harmony, By JoHN HULLAH, LL.D., and HENRY 
GLADSBY, Esq. On Tuesdays and Fridays, at 1.30 p.m. 
To begin Tuesday, April 20th. 

10. Chemistry (Inorganic Chemistry). By J. M. 
THOMSON, F.C.S. On Thursdays, at 3 p.m. To begin 
Thursday, April 22nd. 

11. Latin. For the London University B.A. Degree. 
By Rev. A. W. MILROY, M.A. On Tuesdays, at 11.15 
a.m. To begin Tuesday, April 20:h. 

12. Roman History to the Death of Augustus. By 
A. RANKINE, B.A. On Mondays, at 10a.m. To begin 
Monday, April 19th. 

13. German, By GOTTLEIB WEIL, Ph.D. On Mon- 
days, at 2 p.m. To begin Monday, April 19th. 

Fee for each Course of Ten Lectures, £1 1s. 

For the whole of one Term's Lectures, £4 4s. 

The First Lecture of each Course will be free, 
Fee for any subsequent single Lecture will be 5s. 

A Course of Lectures on Practical Chemistry will 
also be given by J. M. THOMSON, F.C.S. On Thurs- 
days, at4 p.m. To begin Thursday, April 22nd. Fee, 
£1 11s 6d; and a supplementary Course of Lectures 
on English Literature as additional Preparation for 
the London University B.A. Degree. By Professor 
HENRY MORLEY. This course will consist of Ten 
Lectures of one hour and a half each. Fee, £1 11s 6d. 
On Saturdays, at 11.30 a.m. To begin Saturday, 
April 24th. 

Associates of Queen's College are entitled to the 
above Lectures at half-fees. 

Boarders are received in connection with the 
College. For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


To begin 


The 





Head Mistress—Miss LUMSDEN, Certifloated Student 
in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Four Certificated students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. 

This Schoo] provides for the daughters of gentle- 
men a thorough education, at a moderate cost. Girls 
are received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
Head Mistress and senior Assistant-Mistress receive 
Boarders. The School and Boarding-Houses are in a 
healthy position, open to the south, with gymnasium 
and playground attached. 

For further information, apply to the Hon. Sec., 
Mansfield, St. Andrews, N.B 


(COuFTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 
President of the Council: 
>... _phe Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL 
Vice-President: The Rev. J. PERCIVAL, 
President of Trinity College, Oxfurd. 
Head Mistress: Miss WOODS. 

The Second Term of 1880 will begin on May Ist. 

New Pupils to attend for the Entrance Examination 
On April 30th at a Quarter-past Nine, 
_ For Admission, application to be made to the Hon. 
ja nagaae Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, Enfield Villa, 

ifton. 

For information relating to Boarders, to Mrs. 
HAIGH, 77 Pembroke Road, Clifton. 

For all other information, to the HEAD MISTRESS, 
at the School. 


LL.D., 





EDICAL EDUCATION of 
WOMEN.—A SCHOLARSHIP of £30 a year, 
tenable for three years, is offered for Competition in 
June, 1880, 
For particulars, apply to Miss LOUISA STEVEN- 
SON, 13 Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh. 





I ROWNE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

STAMFORD.—Chairman of the Governors, the 
MARQUIS of EXETER,—NEXT SCHOOL TERM begins 
on May 5th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD 
MISTRESS. 


N INVALID LADY may be received 

in a Medical Man‘s House, in a pleasant suburb 
West of London, and within a quarter of an hour of 
Kensington by rail. Terms, from £200 per annum, 
according to requirements.—* PHYSICIAN,” care of 
DAVY, YATES, and ROUTLEDGE, 64 Park Street, 
Southwark, S.E. 


| f gemotngel BOYS (above 14).—Some 
parents can recommend tho HOME of an 
Oxford Graduate who REVEIVES, in a charmiog 
country house, near Malvern, a few GENTLEMEN'S 
SONS, requiring especial care. Only such as are 
willing to read, and are worthy of liberal and kind 
treatment eligible. — Address, “M.A., Oxon.,” 














Stifford'’s Bridge House, near Malvern. 





ROVE TESTIMONIAL FUND. 


It is proposed by the friends of Mr. George Grove 
to offer him some public recognition of his valuable 
services in behalf of Biblical History and Geography in 
connection with the Dictionary of the Bible and the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Mr. Grove's services to music during the many 
years that he has been associated with the Crystal 
Palace and the Saturday Concerts have given him, it 
is believed, another claim upon the gratitude of all 
those interested in the diffusion of art, and the occ.- 
sion of his retirement from the Board of the Crystal 
Palace seems to offer the desired opportunity. 

With the above object in view, it is proposed to 
raise a fund by subscription, and to employ the pro- 
ceeds as may hereafter be determined by the 
Committee. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS are invited, and should be paid 
to the “ Grove Testimonial Fund,” at the London and 
County Bank, Hanover Square, as soon as possible. 

COMMITTEE. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Bishop of Durham. 
The Bishop of Rochester. 
The Dean of Westminster. 
Rev. A. Ainger. | Fredk. Lehmann, Esq. 
Arthur James Balfour, | W. Austen Leigh, Esq. 

Esq., M.P. | Sir Frederick Leighton, 

©. A. Barry, Esq. Pres. R.A. 
Sir Julius Benedict. | R. B. Litchfield, Esq. 
Robt. H. Benson, Es4. | Alfred Littleton, Esq. 
Henry S. Bicknell, Esq. | Hon. Spencer Lyttelton. 
Dr. J. F. Bridge. | Vernon Lushington, Esq. 
Oscar Browning, Esq. G. A. MacFarren, Esq, 
William Chappell, Esq.,| Mus, Prof., Cantab. 

F.S.A. | G. M‘George, Esq. 
| Alex. Macmillan, Esq. 
| A. Manns, Esq. 
| Julian Marshall, Esq. 





Thomas P. Chappell, Esq. 
Gerard F. Cobb, Esq. 
Arthur Duke Coleridge, q 
Esq. | Rev. William H. Milman 
Geo. Coles, Esq. | Alfred Morrison, Esq. 
Professor Sidney Colvin. | Walter Morrison, Esq. 
John D. Crace, Esq. | G. A. Osborne, Eaq. 
W. H. Cummings, Esq. | Rev. Sir F. A. Gore 


Ed. Dannreuther, Esq. | Ouseley, Bart, Mus, 
Sir George Dasent, D.C.L.| Prof , Oxon. 

J. W. Davison, Esq. Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, 
Phillip H. Delamotte, Esq.| K.C.M.G.,C.B.,C.LS. 


Fredk. A. Eaton, 
Sec. RA. 

James Fergusson, Esq., 
-R.S 


Esq., | Major Flood Page. 


| T. Gambier Parry, Esq. 
| C. Hubert Parry, Esq. 
| E. H. Pember, Esq., Q.C. 
| Ebenezer Prout, Exq. 
| Kellow Pye, Esq. 
| Signor Alberto Rand gger 
| J. Sims Reeves, Esq. 
| Dr. William Smith. 

E. Speyer, Esq. 


Otto Goldschmidt, Esq. 
Hon. Richard Grosvenor. 
Edmund Gurney, Esq. 
Fredk. Harrison, Esq. 
Rev. Thos. Helmore. 

R. Jacomb Hood, Exq. 


Rev. T. Perey Hudson. | William Spottiswoode, 
Dr. F. Hueffer. |_ Esq, F.R.S. 
Thos. Hughes, Esq, Q.0. | Dr. John Stainer. 


Jobn Hullah, Esq. 
W. H. Husk, Esq. 
A. C. Ionides, Esq. 
Professor Joachim. 
Fredk. Lambert, Esq. 
Walter Leaf, Esq. | 
Hon. and Rey. Augustus | 
£ge. 1 
ARTHUR OHAPPELL, Esq., 50 New Bond Strest, 
Hon. Treasurer. 
ERNEST G. VON GLEHN, Esq., 
Peak Hill Lodge, Sydenham. 
CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD, 
Esq., Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 
Subscriptions, varying from one guinea to £50, to 
the amount of £850, are already promised. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


DUCATION.—The Vicar of West 

‘4 Lulworth, Dorset, late Scholar of his College 

and Honours’ Graduate of Oxford. has a VACANCY 

for ONE or TWO PUPILS in hia house, Every home 

comfort, combined with great care. Lovely climate 

and scenery. Sea bathing. Highsst references given 
and required. Terms, from £150 to £200 a year. 


J | Rg hnte SH ALPINE HOME, 
Temporary or Permanvent.—RESIDENTS are 
invited to JOIN an ENGLISH CIRCLE, in a Villa 
situated in a locality called the most beautiful in the 
world. English and native educational establishment 
adjoining. Chef. From 30s a week. Private port and 
splendid fishing. ‘* M.S.,” Clos du Lac, Clarens. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
E (8. P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 8.P.G. 
carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, 
and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty 
towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(l) By 
training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematical parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. During the 
past year 380 natives were baptised. The Medical 
Mission attended 9,058 cases, with an aggregate of 
29,798 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln ; or by the Rev. R. R. 
WINTER (of the Delhi Mission), 8.P.G. Office, 19 
Delabay Street, Westminster, S.W. 


| Arthur 8S. Sullivan, Esq. 

| Tom Taylor, Esq. 

| Franklin Taylor, Esq. 

| Alfred Tennyson, Esq., 
D.C.L. 

| Sir Henry Thompson. 

W. Aldis Wright, Esq. 


Hon. Sees. 
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ORIENT LINE. 


STEAM 


The following or other magnificent full-powered Steamships, belonging to the 


ORIENT and PACIFIC 


BETWEEN 


STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched 


every FORTNIGHT, for Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney, taking Passengers 


at through rates to all 
Zealand. 


ENGLAND 
AND 
AUSTRALIA. 


CHIMBORAZO ......... 
COTOPAXI........ ‘ 
CUZCO 
GARONNE. .......... 
JOHN ELDER 





ACONCAGUA. ....0...-00.0000s 





the principal Ports in Australia, Tasmania, and New 






Tons. H.P. : Tons. H.P. 

£406: ..... GOO} TEGUTEA i .csiicccsnssesinese 4,666... 750 

. — ro LUSITANIA .. 3,825 ... 550 
sso 40mO ... € , NH k 990 

" 33849 |.) 550 ORIENT ........ . 5,386 ... 1,000 

3.376 ... 550 | POTOST _ .............-seeeeee 4,219 ... 600 

va BROS. SE TATA | wives cessvsnncvdssnvae 4,014 600 


These Vessels are specially constructed for long Ocean Voyages, and are fitted 


DIRECT 
SERVICE IN 


Fare 


with every convenience for the comfort of Passengers, 


ss, from Fourteen Guineas upwards. 


For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 


F. GREEN & CO., & ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO., 


40 DAYS. 


FENCHURCH AVENUES, LONDON, E.C. 





KINAHAN’S | - 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME, 


Lt. 


| The Gold Me 
| 


20 GREAT 


WHISKY. 


I OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very soft 
4 old Pale Sherry, at 0s; and Lot 111, very soft 
old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen, Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been so 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 Jobn Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 Strand). 


JHGINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ........0ccccrssessesesves £3,045 542 
Also a Subscribed Oapital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuary and Secretary. 








OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 





And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury. 

ONE MILLION AND HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Kailway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
C LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
138 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 38.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

CrepiT of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 

ENDOWMENTS ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 

ee LIVEs assured at rates proportioned to the 
risk, 

CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 

BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial 
Division in January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), 
averaged 50 per cent., and the CasH Bonvs 30 per 
cent., on the premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The Nexr Division oF Prorirs will take place in 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect New PoLicies 
BEFORE THE END OF JUNE NEXT will be entitled at 
that Division to one year’s additional share of profits 
over later Entrants. 

REPORT, 1879. 

The 55th Annual Report, and the latest Balance- 
Sheets rendered to the Board ef Trade, can be 
obtained at either of the Society’s Offices, or ef any 
of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


| 

| THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH 

| Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
| 


WHISKIES. 


Excellent Quality.” 


dal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect. bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Cireular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, andthe receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1880. 


JIRKBECK BANK. — Established 

> 1851. 29 and 30 Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane.—DEPOSITS received at INTEREST 
for stated periods or repayable on demand. Current 
Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. No charge made for keeping accounts. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. The 
Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Cus- 
tomers, and the Collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and Advances made thereon. Office 
hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays; then from 
10to2. On Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pampblet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &c., &c. 


es. BEDDING, and FURNI- 
| ID TURE. 
BEDSTEADS of best make only. 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants ...from 10s 6d to 19s 0d. 
| ‘rench lds 6d ,, 23s 6d. 








Iron & Brass French Bedsteads Fe 233 Od ,, 1008 Od, 

| All Brass 7” ie 623 Od ,, 3153 Od. 
Iron & Brass Half-Tester Bed- 

| BURRS <2 ncaa tvesaiuerncorsend eee gy 348 .0d ,, 3308 Od. 

Quality Made 


, | ieee of Guaranteed 


on the Premises. 














| FOR BEDSTEADS.—Wide 3 ft. 4ft. Gin. 5 ft. 
Pa , Best Straw ......... 830d 10s0d 13s 4d. 
s, Cocoa Fibre ...... 13s9d 20s0d 22s 0d. 
— Good Coloured Wool l4s6d 21s 0d 23s Od. 
— Best Brown Wool...... 2380d 33s6d 37s Od. 
— Good Serviceable Hair 2930d 42s 0d 47s 6d. 
— Good Horse-Hair ...... 30d 58s0d 65s 0d. 
| — Superior , =... 6ls 0d 923 0d 104s Od. 
| German Springs.................. 428 Od 57s 0d 63s Od. 
| German Springs, hair stuffing 653 0d 87s 6d_ 95s Od. 


Feather Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Blankets, Sheets, 
Quilts, &e, 
ethyl for BED-ROOMS, DINING 
z and DRAWING-ROOMS, comprising every 
article for House Furnishing, 


yj JILLIAM S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 
H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, Catalogues, containing 
| 850 Illustrations, post free. 





| l UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
reference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
| stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
| cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
| application to DONVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Trish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


——— 
ESSAYS on the CHURCH'S Doc. 
‘ Fg oe AUTHORITY. Mostly Reprinted 
rom the Dublin By W. G. W: 
Price 10s, diabiiies Warp, D.Ph. 
Contents :—1. Preliminary Essay.—2, R, 
the Munich Congress.—3. The Church’s agitation 
—4, Liberalism, Religious and Ecclesiastical,—s His- 
torical Argument for the Church’s Claims.—6, Peo. 
jects of Corporate Union.—7. The Council of Florence. 
—8. Historical Argument for Ecclesiastical Unity, ws 
Historical Argument for the Pope’s Prerozatiyes 10. 
Extent of the Church's Infallibility in Defining.—}1, 
Doctrinal Authority of the Syllabus.—12. Are Infalliblo 
Definitions Rare ?—13. Authority of the Scholastic 
gi emo AO The Church’s Doctrinal Unity. 
URNS and Oates, 17 Portman Stree’ d 
63 Paternoster Row. - woot, W.5 and 


Ji = K RUSSIANS in the EAST, on 

their Way to India. Being a Series of Reviews 
of Unpublished Authorities now appearing in“ THE 
EAST,” a Weekly Journal devoted to the Interests of 
the Mediterranean Powers and Communities, Price 
Threepence.—121 Fleet Street, E.C. 


BRAND & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 


Review. 








Gou PS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
and 7 





PpotreD MEATS; also, _ 





[aSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


r re’ RILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 


«GOLD MEDAL, P ARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S)-+yryg CARACAS COCOA. 
A choi red C: " 
COCOA “A most ve pr article.” 
—Standard, 
cared GUARANTEED PURE. ~~~ 
PR YS) ayRys COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA 3 Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.S. FRY and SONS. 


ia URKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


OXFORD ST. 
W. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 


A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 


INDIGESTION AND LIVER COMPLAINTS.—The 
digestion cannot be long or seriously disordered with- 
out the derangement being perceptible on the coun- 
tenance. These Pills prevent both unpleasant cor- 
sequences; they improve the appetite, aud with the 
increase of desire for food, they augment the powers 
of digestion and assimilation in the stomach. 
Holloway’s Pills deal most satisfactorily with deranged 
or diseased conditions of the many organs engaged in 
extracting nourishment for our bodies from our 
various diets—as the liver, stomach, and bowels, over 
all of which they exercise the most salutary control. 
By resorting at an early stage of this malady to these 
purifying and laxative Pills, the dyspeptic is speedily 
restored to health and strength, and his sallowness 
gradually vanishes. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Ohemists. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
REAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 

My DgAR SirR,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con. 
t br Bo of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
thet you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


ry. Inrecognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 
ve hoe, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


of 57G 





| 


| LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly 


EAV E’S nutritious. 
N | BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well 


| Q ad for children, aged people, and in- 


valids. 
| LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—* Can un- 
FOOD | hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” FOOD 
SANITARY RECORD.—“As a gubetitate for 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 
FOR | scientiously recommended.” FOR 
| Recommended by the Faculty gener- 
| ally. 


NEAVE’S 











AND INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


INFANTS 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 


signature, ‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


AND *,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 
CAUTION.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 


see that no other is substituted for it. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 


WiLt 8S’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 
“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 


Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
CAST LES 99|in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; aud even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
deen neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


a Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORO DYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 
December 31st, 1864, 


“THREE 





Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Ourse it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
; Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRKHA, COLICS, &c. 
S CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
7overnment Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J, T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 


Ofc 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREBT. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Village of Palaces: or, 


Chronicles of Chelsea. By the Rey. A. G, 
L'ESTRANGE. 2 vols., 21s. 


Vols. III. and IV. of Royal 


WINDSOR. By W. Herwortu Dixon. SgouND 
EDITION. 8vo, 30s. Completing the Work. 


Conversations with Distin- 
GUISHED PERSONS DURING the SECOND 
EMPIRE, from 1860 to 1863. By the late Nassau 
W. SENIOR. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. 
SIMPSON. 2 Vols. 8vo, 30s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Poet and Peer. By Hamilton 


Aipr, Author of “ Penruddocke,” &c. 3 vols, 
DEDICATED to LORD LYTTON, 


Three Recruits, and the Girls 


THEY LEFT BEHIND THEM. By Josepu 
HATTON, Author of ‘* Cruel London,” &e. 3 vols. 


For Her Dear Sake. By Mary 


Ceci, HAY. Author of ‘Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
&e. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 


Lily of the Valley. By Mrs. 


RANDOLPH, Author of “ Gentianella,” &e. 3 vols. 


Poor Zeph. By F. W. Robinson, 


Author of ‘Grandmother's Money.” [April 23rd. 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


WHAT I SAW in KAFFIR-LAND. 
lag a LAKEMAN (MAZHAR PACHA). 


A HISTORY of the REIGN of QUEEN 
ANNE. By Joun Hit Burton, D.C.L., Historio- 
grapher-Royal for Scotland; Author of a “ His- 
tory of Scotland,” &c. In 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


LITTLE COMEDIES. By Julian 
Pca yy Author of “John-a-Dreams,” &c. Crown 


LIFE in a GERMAN VILLAGE. By 
the Hon. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, 
Author of “ Neighbours and Friends,” “ Janie,” 
‘““Mdlle. d’Estanville,” &c. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


st. SIMON. By Clifton W. Collins, 


.A. Being the Tenth Volume of «FOREIGN 
CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS.” In crown 8vo, 
2s 6d. ad [Next week. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
A DREAMER. By Katherine Wylde. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


BEFORE the DAWN. 


post 8vo. 


2 vols. 


[Next week. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
I. LINDA TRESSEL. Complete in 


1 vol., 3s 6d, 


II. NINA BALATKA. Complete in 


1 vol., 33 Gd. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Robert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 











Now ready. 
VARIOTOMY (( Jorrespondence on). 
By the late Dr. LAWSON CaPk, M.D., Mr. T. 
SPENCER WELLS, F.R.C.S., and Mr. George R. J ESSE, 
Hon. See. Society for Abolition of Vivisection. Price 6d. 
London: PICKERING and CO., 196 Piccadilly; and 
Mr. GEORGE R. Jesse, Henbury. Macclesfield. 


BEST and CHEAPEST BOOK of the SEASON. 

"ka COMPLETE WORKS of DR. 

CHANNING. 848 Pages, sent carriage free to 
any part of the United Kingdom ; single copy, 1s 4d ; 
twenty copies, £1; 120 copies, £5.—Address, Rev. R. 
SPEARS, 19 Mornington Road, Bow Road, London. 
May also be had at all Smith and Sou’s bookstalls, and 
of all Booksellers. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 900 pages, illustrated with upwards of 400 
Engravings. 


BERLIN UNDER the NEW EMPIRE: its Institutions, 


Inhabitants, Industry, Monuments, Museums, Social Life, Manners, and 
Amusements. By HENRY VIZETELLY, Author of * The Story of the Diamond 
Necklace,” &c. 


“‘There is no lack of lively matter in Mr. Vizetelly’s volumes, while they 
embrace a vast amount of information of general interest and permanent value,” 
—Times. 


In KENT with CHARLES DICKENS. By Thomas Frost, 


Author of “ The Life of Lord Lyttleton,” “ Secret Societies,” &c. 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS by an OLD ACTOR. By F. 


BELTON. 1 vol. 8vo. 


LONDON TOWN: Sketches of London Life and Character. 


By MARCUS FALL. 2 vols. crown 8vo, (In a few days, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


TYPICAL WORKING-MEN and WOMEN. By a Working- 


MAN. 


DAYS and NIGHTS in LONDON: Studies in Black and 
Gray. By J. Ewin Ritcaige, Author of “ The Night Side of London,” &c, 
1 vol., 68. 


MEMOIRS of a CYNIC. By William Gilbert, Author of 


“Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


FASHION’S GAY MART. By Mrs. Pender Cudlip, Author 


of “A London Season,” * Denis Donne,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 


POOR WISDOM’S CHANCE. By Mrs. 


H. Lovett 
CAMERON, Author of “ Juliet’s Guardian,” &¢. 3 vols. 


“A powerfully written book, full -of thrilling interest from first to lact.”— 
Graphic 
* There is not a dull line in the book."—Pal? Mall Gazette. 


The WEIRD SISTERS. By Richard Dowling, Author of 
«The Mystery of Killard,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ Every page of this book proves Mr. Dowling to be a poet and an artist."— 
Standard. 
“A strangely powerful romance.”’—G/obve. 


MY LAND of BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 


* A delightful story.”"—Court Journal, 
BETTY: a Novel. 3 vols. [This day. 
NELL--ON and OFF the STAGE. By B. H. Buxton, 


Author of “Jennie of ‘ The Prince’s’,” “ Won,” “ Fetterless,” ‘* Great Grenfell 
Gardens,” &c. 


An ARTFUL WIDOW. By Vernon St. Clare, Author of 
“ Rongb, but True.” 3 vols. 
«The plot of the novel is skilfully developed."—AMorning Post. 


A FIRESIDE KING. By G. M. Stisted. 3 vols. [ris aay. 
NOTICE.—In s few days will be published. 


ANEW NOVEL by FLORENCE MARRYATT, Author of 


“ Love's Conflict,’ * Harvest of Wild Oats,” &. 


3 vols. 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


P O 
TI. 


The SOCIAL and POLITICAL DEPENDENCE of WOMEN. 


Fifth Fdition, now ready, uviform, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
T H OE 
J1.—THOUGBT. 


TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By Suapworrn H. 
TODGSON. 8vo, 16s. 





WORKS by CHARLES ANTHONY, Jun. 


I. 
PULAR SOVEREIGNTY; Thoughts on Democratic 


Reform. Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


N E W 


METAPHYSIG. 


11.—ACTION. 
The THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Enquiry. 
same Author. 4% vols. Svo, 248. 
IIL—SYSTEM. 
The PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. 


2 voik. 8vo0, 2is. 


By the 


By the same Author. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


R FADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. 
Price 28 62 each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 28 6d cach, 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications, ; 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. i 

No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 








NEW BOOKS. 
HISTORY of the ZULU WAR and its ORIGIN. 


By Frances E. COLENSO. Assisted: in those portions of 
* 7 a t i 
—— Ka Military Matters by Listenant-Clotemal EDWAnD "Donxntich 
emy Svo. [Neat week, 


The RACEHORSE in TRAINING; with some 


HINTS on RACING and RACING REFORM. B 
Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. ‘ sini Pan eon 


SKETCHES in the HUNTING-FJELD. By 


ALFRED E, T. WATSON, Editor of the J//ustrated Sportin ad Dr A 
News. Second Edition, demy 8vo, Illustrated by John r sh 12s, Siena 


(This day, 











ON DUTY: a Ride through Hostile Africa. 


By PARKER GILLMORE, Commander of Native Levée during th y 
Demy 8vo, 16s, g the late Zulu War, 


4 
FARMING for PLEASURE and PROFIT. B 
—* ROLAND. Edited by WILLIAM ABLETT. 6 vols, large crown 8v0, 5g 
DAIRY-FARMING, MANAGEMENT of COWS, &c. 
POULTRY-KEEPING. 
TREE-PLANTING, for ORNAMENTATION or PROFIT. 
every Soil or Situation. 
STOOK- KEEPING and CATTLE-REARING. } 


Suitable to 


New Volumes, 


DRAINAGE of LAND. IRRIGATION, MANURES, &c. 
now ready, 


ROOT-GROWING, HOPS, &c. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
An AUSTRALIAN HEROINE, By 


R. MurRAyY Prior. 3 vols. 


The SWORD of DAMOCLES. By Treoporr 


A. THARP, 3 vols. 


PRINCE HUGO: a Bright Episode. 


GRANT, Author of “ My Heart's in the Highlands,” &c. 3 vols. 


By Miss 


LOYAL and LAWLESS. By Uticx R. Burxg, 


Author of ‘* Beating the Air.” 2 vols. 


HER DIGNITY and GRACE. By “H. ©.” 


3 vols. 
WAPPERMOUTH. By W. Tueovore Hicrmay. 
3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly, W. 





HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
a are the best Timekeepers inthe World, 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 














[BEDFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 
= AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Kevless Action, £4 4s. 
———— AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
j _for BOVE, Strong Silver Cases, £3 2. 0 
WATCHES, 


BEDroRD's AMERICAN WALTHAM 


in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 


JZEPFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM 
Gold Cases. Keyless Action, £12 12s. 





WATCHES, 





“"JENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
: WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, noxt door to 
the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 


\ INTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, 





SMEDLEY'’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOw K BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 

Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.v., &c. 
The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted as a Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 

to go abroad. 

HYDROPATBIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS. 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Lectures on the Phenomena of 
Nature, illustrated by Dissolving Views and Experiments, by Mr. J. L 
King.—Arctic Exploration, its History aud Prospects, by Mr. W. R. May.—Balmain’s 
Luminous Paint, or a Trap to catch a Sunheam.—Wonderful new Automatic 
“ Blondin,” which will traverse the whole length of the Hali ona rope suspended 
thirty feet from the floor.—lableaux Vivants of Events in the Life of Mary, Queen 
of Scots; the descriptive poem by #eil, read by Miss Alice Burnells, the character 
of Mary impersonatea by Miss Eva Russell —New Ghost Piece, written by Ellis 
Reynolds, entitled “The Magician Foiled.”"—.A\lso, Leotard the Automaton. the 
Diving Bell, the Electric Organ, goiug Muachivery, and many Novelties. Open 
from 10 till 1, 2 till 5, and 6 till 10. For times of Entertainments, see daily papers 
Admission, 1s; Reserved Seats, 2s, 1s, and 6d extra. 
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NEW POEMS BY THOMAS GORDON HAKE, 


0 


Author of “ New Symbols,” “ Legends of the Morrow,”’ &c. 








Small 4to, cloth extra, 8s. 


MAIDEN 


» Cs TF A OC YF. 


By THOMAS GORDON HAKE, 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





MUDI 


E’S SELECT 


LIBRARYY. 





THE NEW 


SEASON.—NOTICE. 





The attention of Secretaries and Members of Literary Institutions and Book Societies is 
respectfully requested to the List, revised for the New Season, of the PRINCIPAL RECENT 
ROOKS in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


This List will be found to contain a very large and varied Selection of Recent Works in 
History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of 


Fiction. 


Fresh Copies of all the Books in this List, and of all New Editions of the popular Standard 
Works in the Library Catalogue, continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrange- 
ments are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all forthcoming Works of 


genera’ interest as they appear. 


Tn addition to the List of Recent Books in circulation, a New Edition of Mudie’s Catalogue 
of well-selected SECOND-HAND BOOKS is now ready for distribution, and will be forwarded, 


postage free, on application. 


This Catalogue comprises many thousand Volumes of the best 


Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good condition, with many older Works, several of 
which are out of Print, and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City Office: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





THE 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET, 
NOW OPEN. 





Subscription to the CIRCULATING LIBRARY .. 


{from One Guinea, 
r per annum. 


Subscriptions to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES, available for both Ladies and 


Gentlemen, and comprising READING, WRITI 


NG, SMOKING, 
ROOMS, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, DINING and LUNCHEON ROOMS, &c. ay 


Bubscriptions to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES as above, together with ea 


phase Two Guineas 


and per annum, 


Three Guineas 





right to Six Volumes, delivered free from the Circulating Library.......... per annum. 
Tuller details of Subscription on application to the Secretary. 
The PRAYER-BOOK and RUBRIOS. HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Just published, post 8vo, 5s. 

HE CONVOCATION PRAYER- 
BOOK: being the Book of Common Prayer. 
With altered Rubrice, showing what would be the 
condition of the Book if amended in conformity with 
the Recommendations of the Convocations of Canter- 
bury and York, contained in Reports presented to her 

Majesty the Queen, in the year 1879. 

JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LEVI on COMMERCE, 
Second Edition, with Graphic Tables. 8vo, 18s. 
ISTORY of BRITISH COM- 
MERCE, and of the ECONOMIC PROGRESS 
of the NATION, from 1763 to 1878. By LEONE Levi. 
F.S A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Professor 
of the Principles and Practice of Commerce and Com- 
toercial Law, King’s College, London. 
JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarle Street. 





PROFESSOR CURTIUS’ WORKS. 
Now ready, 8vo, 18s, 

HE GREEK VERB: its Structure 
and Development. By Professor G. Curtius, 
oi the University of Leipzig. Translated into English, 
with the Author’s sanction, by A. S. WILKINS, M.A., 
Professor of Latin and Comparative Philology, and 
u. B. Exexanp, M.A., Assistant Lecturer in Classics, 

Owens College, Manchester. 


By the Same Author. 
PRINCIPLES of GREEK ETYMOLOGY. 


By Professor GEore Currivs, of Leipzig. Translated 
by A. 8. Wrreins, M.A., E. B. ENGLAND, M.A. 2 
vols, &vo, 15s each. 


Jorn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


| OUSES at CANNES.—See the 
: BUILDER (4d, by post 43d) for Illustrations; 
also of New Hal), Devonport; New Warehouse, Glas- 
sow; and of Laboratory Fittings, Yedo; Architecture 
at Olympia ; Mysteries of Colour; Government En- 
couragement of Art; Faggot Buildings; Decoration 
of Town Houses ; Quantities and Quantity Practice ; 
the Building Exhibition, &c.—No. 46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 





No. 298, will be Published on SATURDAY, 

April 24th. 
CONTENTS. 

. Davip Hume. 
THE ENGLISH FLOWER-GARDEN. 
THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 
. THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
. MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 
THe CHINESE IN CKNTRAL ASIA, 
. THE TAXATION OF INDIA. 
. THE SLAVONIC MENACE TO EUROPE. 
9. THE CONSERVATIVE D&FRAT. 

JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 310, will be published on WEDNESDAY 


NEXT. 
CONTENTS. 
RITUALISTIC LITERATURE. 
BIGELOW'S LIFE OF FRANKLIN. 
MOHAMM* DANISM IN CHINA. 
‘THE SCHOOLS OF CHARLES THE GREAT. 
MODERN HORSERACING. 
CATHOLIC RULE IN IRELAND, 1641-48. 
THE LATE PROFESSOR CLIFFORD'S ESSAYS. 
BurTON’s REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 
9. THE New PARLIAMENT. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
C. BLacK. 


TESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
New Series. No. CX!IV. APRIL, 1880. 
CONTENTS. 

1, THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 
2. ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT. 
3. MAS88ON’S LIFE OF MILTON. 
4. 1HE GREKK HUMANISTS: NATURE AND LAW. 
5 THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
6. ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 
7. THE IssUKS OF THE ELECTION. 
INDIA AND OuR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London: TRUBNE# and Co., Ludgate Hiil. 


VERY DAY.—* This is not ordinary 
writing.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. ** Decidedly not 
every-day work "—Fun. ‘ Abundance of good read- 
ing in the book.”—Spectator. Cloth, 3s; boards, 1s 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 


CO NI Or Oo BO 





oN DOR SON 


Edinburgh: A. and 

















CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW WORK by MARK TWAIN. 
Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark 
TWAIN, Author of “ The Innocents Abroad,” &c. 
_ WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
JEZEBEL’S DAUGHTER. By Wilkie 


COLLINS. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “Tke NEW 
REPUBLIC.” 
Now ready. small 4to. parchment antique, 88. 
POEMS. By William Hurrell Mallock, 
Th 


Author of “ The New Republic.” 


NEW VOLUME of the MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


CAROLS of COCKAYNE. By Henry 


8. Leen, 
Also, uniform in Size and Price. 
The NEW REPUBLIC. By W. H. Mallock. 
bea inl PAUL and VIRGINIA. By W. H. 
Matlock, 
The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA DAVIDSON, 
By E. Lynn Linton. 
OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. By Walter Thornbury. 
THOREAU : his Life and Aims. By H. A. Page. 
By STREAM and SEA. By William Senior. 
JEUX D’ESPRIT. Edited hy Henry S. Leigh. 
PUNIANA. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
MORE PUNIANA. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
PUCK on PEGASUS. By H. Cholmondeley- 


ennell. 
MUSES of MAYFAIR. Edited by H. Cholmonde- 
ley-Pennell. 
GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. By Brillat- 
Savarin, 
ORIGINAL PLAYS. By W. S. Gilbert. 











Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 

THROUGH NORMANDY. By 
KATHERINE S. Macquoip. With 90 Illustrations 
by T. R. Macquoid. 


“One of the few books which can be read as a piece 
of literature, whilst at the same time handy and ser- 
viceable in the knapsack.’’—British Quarterly Review. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
THROUGH BRITTANY. By Katharine 


S. Macquorp. With numerous Illustrations by 
Thomas R. Macquoid. 
“Tourists who propose visiting Brittany this 
summer may be advised to take Mrs. Macquoid’s 
volume with them.’”’—Pall Pall Gazette. 


; Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28 6d. 
A YEAR’S WORK in GARDEN and 
GREENHOUSE. Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of the Flower, 
Fruit, and Frame Garden. By George GLENNY. 











Small 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 


4s 6d. 

HANDBOOK of POTTERY and 
PORCELAIN; or, History of those Arts from 
the Earliest Period. By Hopper M. Westropp, 
Author of ‘‘ Handbook of Archwology,’”’ &c. 
With numerous beautiful Illustrations, and a 
List of Marks. 








Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, half-roxburghe, 
12s 6d. 


The READER’S HANDBOOK of ALLU- 
SIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, and STORIES, 
By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. 

“ A wonderfully comprehensive dictionary of refe 
ences to matters whicb are always cropping up in 
conversation, and writers generally will have reason 
to feel grateful to the author for a most handy volume. 
seeeeelt is something more than a mere dictionary of 
quotations, being a dictionary of most of the allu- 
sions, references, plots, stories, and characters which 
occur in the classical poems, plays, novels, romances, 
&c., not only of our own country, but of most nations, 
ancient and modern.” —Times. 

The GENERAL ELEOTION,—In a few days, post 
8vo, cloth limp, 1s 6d. 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK of PARLIA- 


MENTARY PROCEDURE. By Henry W. Lucy. 


~~ Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 28 6d. 

The SCIENCE of VOICE PRODUC- 
TION and VOICE PRESERVATION: a Popular 
Manual for the Use of Speakers and Singers. 
By GorDON HoLMEs, L.R.C.P.E. 








Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


CURIOSITIES of PURITAN NOMEN- 
CLATURE, By CHARLES W. BARDSLEY, Author 
of * Our English Surnames.” 





2 vols. large 4to, profusely illustrated, half-morocco, 
2 16s. 


£21 
ROWLANDSON the CARICATURIST. 
A Selection from his Works, with Anecdot:! Des- 
criptions of his famous Caricatures. and a Sketch 
of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. With 
nearly 400 Dlustrations, mostly in Fac-simile of 
the Originals. By JosePH GrEGO. 

“Mr. Grego’s «xcellent accoont of the works of 
Thomas Rowlandson......[liustrated with some four 
hundred spirited, accurate, and clever transcripts 
from his designs...... ‘The thanks of all who care for 
what is original and persoual in art are due to Mr. 
Grego for the pains he has been at and the time he 
has expended in the preparstion of this very pleasant, 
very careful, and adequate memorial."—/al/ Mali 
Gazette. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS 


The ENGLISH POETS. 
Selections, with Critical Introductions by Various Writers; and a General 
Introduction, by MATTHEW ARNOLD, Edited by T. H. WARD, M.A., late 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. In 4 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


VOL. IL—GENERAL INTRODUCTION—-CHAUCER 


to DONNE. [In a few days, 


VOL. II—BEN JONSON to DRYDEN. = [na fer days. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


Joun Mortry. New Volume. 


COWPER. By Goldwin Smith. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


(Neat week. 


The PURGATORY of DANTE. Edited, with 


Translation and Notes, by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d, (This day. 


CALDERON’S LIFE and GENIUS ; an Essay 


on, with Translations from his “ Life’s a Dream” and “ Great Theatre of the 
World.” By the ArcuBIsHOP of DuBLIN. Second Edition, revised and 
improved, Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s 6d, (/mmediately. 


The GIFTS of CIVILISATION, and other 
Sermons and Lectures, delivered at Oxford and in St. Paul's Cathedral. By 
the Very Rev. R. W. Cuurcn, LL.D., Dean of St. Paul's. New Edition, crown 
8yo, 7s 6d. [/mmediately. 


NEW BOOK by Dr. C. J. VAUGHAN. 


REST AWHILE! Addresses to Toilers in 


the Ministry. By the Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, 
Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


CARE of the INSANE, and their LEGAL 
CONTROL. By J.C. BUCKNILL, M.D., F.B.S., late Lord Chancellor's Visitor 
of Lunatics, Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. (Just ready. 


NEW VOLUME of NATURE SERIES. 


DEGENERATION : a Chapter in Darwinism. 


By Professor E. Ray LANKESTER, F.R.S. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
[This day. 


VIDA: Study of a Girl. By Amy 


DUNSMUIR. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. (Vert Week, 


LOUISIANA; and That LASS 0’ LOWRIE’S. 


Two Stories, by FRANCES H. BURNETT. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. NEW 
VoL. OF MACMILLAN’S 6s NOVELS. (This day. 


The MADONNA of the FUTURE; and 


other Tales. By Henry JAMES, Jun. Crown 8vo, 6s. NEW VoL. OF 
MACMILLAN'S 68 NOVELS, (This day. 


EYESIGHT, GOOD and BAD: a Treatise on 


the Exercise and Preservation of Vision. By R. BRUDENELL-CARTER, F.R.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 

“ Mr. Carter has undertaken, with singular success, to render intelligible to 
the general public the main facts and principles which concern the organisa- 
tion and employment of the eyes, as ascertained by modern science. His book 
is one of the most interesting illustrations we have ever read of the surprising 
advances which have of late years been made in the scientific treatment of 
the ordinary functions of the human frame.”—TZwnes, April 6th. 


THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PUBLIC PICTURE GALLERIES of EUROPE, 


a Handbook to, with a Brief Sketch of the History of the Various Schools of 
Painting, from the Thirteenth Century to the Eighteenth inclusive. By KaTE 
Tuompson. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


**A very remarkable memoir of the several great schools of painting, and a 
singularly lucid exhibition of the principal treasures of all the chief and some 
of the smaller picture galleries of Europe.’’—Morning Post. 


** So far as we have been able to examine the list of collections well known 
to ourselves, Miss Thompson's collection has been made with judgment. The 
list of galleries in Italy is so full, that the traveller would not be ill-furnished 
who, on an Italian tour, found himself with no other art-guide than Miss 
Thompson's little manual.’’—7imes. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME of the “ BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA,” 


SOPHOCLES, Vol. II. With Commentary, 


By F. A. Parry, M.A., Editor of ‘‘ Eschylus,” &e. Contai 
Tracbiniae, Philoctetes, and Ajax. Demy 8yo, 12s. ate Electra, 


NEW VOLUME of the “‘CAMBRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTES.” 


The AGAMEMNON of AESCHYLUS. 


With Notes and Introduction. By F. A. Parry, M.A. Feap. 8vo, ls 6d. 
NEW VOLUME of the ‘PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES.” 


The EUTHYPHRO of PLATO. With Notes 


and Introduction. By G. H. Wetts, B.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. x 
‘* Per se, the ‘Euthyphro’ is a very excellent dialogue for school reading; I 
lectured here on it last term, and I don't think there is a better for the pur pose.” 
—Mr. F. A. PALEY. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA: a Selection of 


Choice Latin Poetry, from Nevius to Boéthius, with Notes, by the Rey. F. 
St. Jonn THACKERAY, Assistant-Master, Eton College. New and Cheaper 
Edition, revised, 16mo, red edges, 4s 61. 


DAILY LESSONS on the LIFE of OUR 


LORD on EARTH, in the Words of the Evangelists. With a Short Ex- 
position, arranged for Reading in the Household. By G. J. COWLEY-BRow N, 
M.A., Rector of Sarum St. Edmund, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


‘““We have examined these two handsome volumes with interest, and the re- 
sult is very satisfactory. There is a decided lack of books for the purpose for 
which this has been compiled; and very few of those which exist are as well 
adapted for reading at family worship as the one which is now before us."— 
Church Bells. 

‘Mr, Cowley-Brown has executed his task respectably and usefully, and his 
readings might very well serve, if expanded a little, as sermons for general 
congregations, and it is no little gain to the clergy to get nearly six hundred 
homilies to their hand in a single work."’—Church Times. 


NEW EDITION of VOL. IIT. of the “GOSPELS.” 


A COMMENTARY on the GOSPELS and 


YEAR, and on the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Compiled from the Works of 
the Fathers, Schoolmen, and Modern Commentators. By the Rev, W. Denton, 
EPISTLES for the SUNDAYS and other HOLY-DAYS of the CHRISTLAN 
M.A., Worcester College, Oxford, and Ineumbent of St. Bartholomew's, 
Cripplegate. 7 vols., each 18s, except the * Acts,” Vol. IL., 14s. 


A HISTORY of the PRECIOUS METALS, 


from the Earliest Times to the Present. By ALEXANDER Det MAR, formerly 
Director of the Bureau of Statistics of the United States, Member of the U.S. 
Monetary Commission of 1876, &e. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“Tt is not often that a volume which deals with such a subject as that which 
Mr. Del Mar has written on can be considered interesting by the general reader. 
Yet in the present instance this really might be the case,if the reader were to 
occupy himself with those chapters in this work which deal with mining for the 
precious meta/s in Amorica.”—A thenzum, 


A HISTORY of TT™N and TIN PLATES. 


A Short Description of Tin-Mining and Metallurgy; a History of the Origin 
and Progress of the Tin-Plate Trade; and a Description of the Ancient and 
Modern Processes of Manufacturing Tin Plates. By P. W. FLrower. Demy 
8vo, Lilustrated, 10s 6d. 
One of the best and most readable works yet published on this important 
subject.”"—/ron Trade Circular. 


NEW WORK on EVOLUTION. 


The CONSTITUTION of the EARTH; Being 
au Interpretation of the Laws of God in Nature, by which the Earth and its 
Organic Life have been derived from the Sun by a Progressive Development. 
By Robert WarbD. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, for 


APRIL. 
CONTENTS. 
1. THE ROADS OF ENGLAND, AND WAYFARING LIFE IN THE MIDDLE- 
Aces.—If, By Dr. Jusserand. 
. Our PuBric SCHOOLS.—VI. MARLBOROUGH. 
. THE DEATH OF ARNKEL. By Edmund W. Gosse. 
. MIRACLE-PLAYS, 
ILLUSIONS OF PERCEPTION. 
FELLOW-1OWNSMEN. By Thomas Hardy, 
Russia. 
. JACOBINS AND LEVELLERS. 
THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
SELECTED Books. 


to 


> DADO mes 


10. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and 0., i Paternoster ernoster Square. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. __ FURTHER 
REDUCTION in the PRICE of BOOKS.—Clean Second- 
hand Copie 8 of the Letters of Charles Dickens; Meinroirs of 
Mrs. Tait; Canon Farrar’s St. Paul; the So hy of 
Prince Metternich; and many other Books of the Season, 
may be obtained at Mudie’s Library on Monday net, at 
half-price.—Catalogues postage free on application. 





New Oxrorp Srreet, Aprin 17TH, 1880. 


THE “«“PRESTOGRAPH” 


Gives 50 to 100 Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. Negatives wosh off 

almost instantancously. Copies are clear, sharp, and vivid. Black ink availabe 

to the extent of six copies. Trial allowed. Full particulars post free : 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERH AMPTON 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW LIST. 


Large post Svo, cloth, with [llustrations and 21 Maps, 12s. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 
AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.GS., 
“ Africa” Volume in ‘*Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's East African Expedition. 
{Just ready. 

on, while avoiding the minute and often tedious details to be found 
school-books of geography, has produced a work iu some respects more 
> neva any other of the kind with which we are acquainted. He has 
pee at giving the general results of the latest and best research in the great 
amertments of geography, and amid the ever-increasing host of competitors, his 
poh deserves to take a high place. The work is copiously illustrated with 
= 8: those relating to historical geography are gems, picturing, as they do, the 
pon rolling back of the grey cloud of ignorance from B.C. 450 down to the 
eon Aretie expedition. Altogether, the work is a clear, simple. and accurate ex- 
a ition of the main facts and principles in the various departments of geography, 
ot only useful as a text-book for colleges and the higher schools, or as a handy 

reference-book, but to a large extent very interesting reading.” —TZimes. 


Editor of the 
Travel ;” late 


Mr. Johnst 


Post 8vo, cloth, with 40 Maps and IlInstrations, Is. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
By ANTONIA ZIMMERN. 


“Tyenture to hope that this little book may supply a want of which I have 
heard many people complain. Books such as the Primers of Geography are too 
advanced to be used in teaching young children, while ‘ Elementary Text-books ’ 
and ‘ First Geographies’ are for the most part mere lists of names. If Political 
Geography can only be understood in connection with History, then surely the 
sole object of the earliest instruction in geography should be to show children how 
to use 2 map, and to teach them a little of that elementarye physical geography 
which forms the basis of all knowledge about the earth.” —Zutract from Preface, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with 32 Full-page Illustrations, price 4s; with coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 14s. 


BOTANY FOR CHILDREN. 


AN ILLUSTRATED ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK FOR JUNIOR CLASSES 
AND YOUNG CHILDREN. 

By the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., F.C.P.S., 
Lecturer on Botany at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical School, the Birkbeck 
Institute, &c., and Examiner on Natural Science for the College of Preceptors, 

“ Just such an elementary text-book of botany as might be put into practical 
use in schools, without the slightest doubt that children would take to it.”— 
Science Gossip, 

““Mr. Henslow is the safest ruide, as he is the most interesting, in this branch 
of knowledge, and the book is admirably planned, and admirably executed.”— 
Educational Times, 


Second Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 
price 24s, 


THE GREAT ICE AGE, 


AND ITS RELATION TO THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &., 
of H.M.’s Geological Survey of Scotland. 

“The book shows everywhere the marks of acute observation, wide research; 
and sound reasoning. It presents in a readable form the chief features of the 
Great Ice Age, and illustrates them very amply from those great tracts of Scotland 
in which glaciation has left its most distinct and most enduring marks.""—Spectator. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 


AND OF THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY FROM THE TIME OF THE 
GREEKS TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 

Authoress of “ The Fairy-Land of Science,” “ Botanical Tables for the Use of 

unior Students.” 

“ Guides to literature abound ; guides to science similarin purpose and character 
to Miss Buckley's History are unknown. The writer's plan, therefore, is original, 
and her execution of the plan is altogether admirable. Miss Buckley has had a 
long training in science, and there are signs on every page of this volume of the 
careful and conscientious manner in which she has performed her task. This is 
not all. A good and solid book may be a dull book, but Miss Buckley is never 
dull. She sees clearly what she describes, and the interest felt by the author is 
imparted to the reader. Diagrams and illustrations of the letterpress add to the 
value of the compendium.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Demy 8vo, 80 pp., 6d. 


THE IRISH QUESTION; 
EXAMINED IN A LETTER TO THE YEW YORK HERALD, A SPEECH IN 
PARLIAMENT, AND ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

By the EARL of DUNRAVEN. 


On Three Sheets, size, 18 inches by 42. each 2s 6d; or with Descriptive Letterpress, 


6d extra. 
TIME SCALES, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL, 


CONTRIVED SINCE 1853 FOR NUMERICAL PICTURE-WRITING AND 
READING. 


By J. F. CAMPBELL, F.G.S., Author of “ Frost and Fire,” &c. 


Upon this scale, which is divided for every day of the year, the increasing and 
decreasing length of the day is shown by season curves, which give the hours of 
Sunset and sunrise on the parallel of London; the mean temperature and the 
average height of the barometer is also shown for every day in the year. 

e scale is also published plain, and would be useful for noting any daily 
event that can be calculated beforehand, or recorded afterwards, from the rising 
and setting of stars or high-water at London Bridge, to the rise and fall of stocks 
or the variation in the Bank rate. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


C. KEGAN PAUL AND CO/’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, for 


APRIL, is now ready, price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
1. THE ROADS OF ENGLAND, AND WAYFARING LIFE IN THE MIDDLE-AGES.. 
Il. By Dr. Jusserand. 
Our PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—-VI. MARLBOROUGH. 
THE DEATH OF ARNKEL. By Edmund W, Gosse. 
-PLAYS. 
SIONS OF PERCEPTION. 
FeLLow-TOWNSMEN. By Thomas Hardy. 
RUSSIA. 
JACOBINS AND LEVELLERS. 
9. THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
10. SELECTED Books. 


A CURIOSITY of LITERATURE. 
Feap. 4to, cloth, price 15s, 
CORONA CATHOLICA ad Petri successoris 


Pedes Oblata. De Summi Pontificis Leonis XIII. Assumptione Epigramma, 
CAROLO KENT Auctore. In Quinquaginta Linguis. 


N 


COI Cre oot 





Large crown S8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The CHURCH in RELATION to the STATE. 


By EbwWARD MILLER, Author of ‘‘ The History and Doctrines of Irvingism,” 
&e., &e, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The RELIGION of the FUTURE. 


JEATTIE CROZIER, M.B. 


By Joun 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


The SUPERNATURAL in NATURE. a Veri- 
fication by Free Use of Science. By the Rev. J. W. REYNOLDS, President of 
Zion College, and Vicar of St. Stephen's, Spitalfields. 


“ We have no hesitation in saying that he (the reader) will gain both moral and 
intellectual strength from its perusal.”—TZimes. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s, 


HEALTH. By Professor Corrietp, M.D. 


(Oxon). 


Royal 4to, cloth extra, £2 10s; roxburgh half-morocco, £2 12s 6d. 


YCIENT ROME and its CONNECTION 


with the CHRISTIAN RELIGION: an Outline of the City from its First 
History of the Foundation down to the Erection of the Chair of St. 
Peter, A.D, 42-47. By the Rev. HENRY FORMBY. With numerous Illustrations 
of Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, and of the Antiquities of the 
Christian Catacombs. 





z 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, cloth, price 16s. 


PORTUGAL, OLD and NEW. By Oswatp 


ORAWFURD, H.M.’s Consul at Oporto. 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


BULGARIA SINCE the WAR: Notes of a 


Tour in the Autumn of 1879. By JAMES GEORGE MINCHIN. 


“ Well worth reading. The author has many interesting things to say about the 
countries on both sides of the Balkan, and on both sides of the Danube.”"—Pali 
Mall Gazette. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
The ODE of LIFE. By the Author of “The 


Epic of Hades,” 


“The many who have found what seemed to them of value and of use in the 
previous writings of the author of the‘ Epic of Hades’ may confidently turn to 
this, his latest. and in his own view, his most mature work. It is full of beauty of 
thought, feeling, and language.”"—Daily News. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
GINEVRA, and the DUKE of GUISE: Two 
Tragedies. 
, Crown 8vo, cloth, price ds, 
The PRINCE’S QUEST. By Wriii1am Warsoy. 


Tenth Edition, crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By MArcarerr 


LONSDALE. With Portrait engraved on Steel by OC. H. Jeens, and One 
Illustration. 


Crown 8vyo, cloth, price 6s. 


JOHN KEATS: a Study. By F. M. Owen. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


OUTLINES of REDECRAFT (LOGIC). 


With English Wording by WILLIAM BARNES, B.D., Author of “ Outlines of 
Speechcraft,” &. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A NOBLE QUEEN: a Romance of Indian 


History. By the late Colonel Meapows TaYtLor. 





1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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THIRD EDITION, demy 8vo, 18s. 
THE FIFTH AND LAST VOLUME OF THE 


By Sr THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


With 3 Portraits, a Fac-simile, and an Index. 





RURAL ENGLAND. 


Extract from the * Edinburgh Review,”’’ July, 1879 :—" Rural England.” 
«The great merit of ‘The Gamekeeper at Home,’ as of its companions, is that 


they are eminently trut 
“The library of go 


ful and practical, as well as delightfully descriptive.” 
books on the country is not so large but that any additions 


are exceedingly welcome; and since White wrote his ‘ Natural History of Selborne’ 


we have had nothing more delightful than 


‘The Gamekeeper at Home’ and ‘ Wild 


Life in a Southern County.’ They are cheap enough to be within the reach of al); 


they are portable 


enough to be carried in the pocket; yet they contain a great 


riety of information, given in a pleasant, though gossippy style,and are the very 
Sache i be on the shelves of the country gentleman among those he treasures for 


constant reference.” 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 
Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
HODGE and his MASTERS. By Ricwarp Jerrertes, Author 
of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a Southera County,” “The 
Amateur Poacher,” “ Greene Ferne Farm.” 


By the same Author. 


GREENE FERNE FARM. Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


WILD LIFE 


EpITION. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The AMATEUR POACHER. 


in a SOUTHERN COUNTY. 


SECOND 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, Sketches of Natural 


History, Poaching, and Rura* 
beautifully ILLUSTRATED 
for the Work by CHARLES 
‘“ Books unsurpassed in power ¢ 
by anything that has appeared sin 








Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. A 
N, with 41 Illustrations specially drawn 
, large crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


vation and sympathy with natural objects 
» days of Gilbert White.”"—Duaily News. 








WORKS BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, WM.A. 


Renaissance in Italy: Age 
of the Despots. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, lés. 

Renaissance in Italy: the 
Revival of Learning: the Fine Arts. 
2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 

Studies of the Greek Poets. 
First Series. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 10s 6d. 


Studies of the Greek Poets. 
Second Series. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Sketches in Italy and Greece. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. 





Sketches and Studies in Italy. 


With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 


10s 6d. 
The Sonnets of Michael 
ANGELO BUONARROTI and 


TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. Now 
for the first time Translated in 
Rhymed English. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Many Moods: a Volume of 


Verse. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


New and Old: a Volume of 
Verse. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
(Jn a few days. 





WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Hours in a Library. First 
Series. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 
9s. Contents :—Defoe's Novels—Rich- 
ardson's Novels—Pope as a Moralist 
—Mr. Elwin's Edition of Pope— 

* Some Words about Sir Walter Scott 
—Nathaniel Hawthorne — Balzac's 
Novels—De Quincey. 


A History of English Thought 
inthe EIGHTEENTH CENTORY. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 28s. 





Hours in a Library. Second 
Series. Crown 8vo, 9s, Contents :— 
Sir Thomas Browne — Jonathan 
Edwards — William Law — Horace 
Walpole—Dr. Johnson's Writings— 
Crabbe'’s Poetry—Wiiiiam Hazlitt— 
Mr. Disraeli's Novels. 


Hours in a Library. Third 
Series. Crown 8vo,9s. Contents :— 
Massinger—Fielding—Cowper and 
Rousseau—Edinburgh Reviewers— 
Wordsworth'’s Ethics — Landor — 
aes Brouté—King- 
sley. 








WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Last Essays 
RELIGION. 
8vo, 7s. 


Mixed Essays. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 98. Contents: 
—Democracy—Equality—Irish Ca- 
tholicism and British Liberalism— 
Porro Unumest Necessarium—A Guide 
to English Literature—Falkland—A 
French Critic on Milton—A French 
Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 

[New Edition, in the press. 


God and the Bible: a Review 
of Objections to “ Literature and 
Dogma.” Reprinted from the Con- 
temporary Review, entirely revised. 
With a Preface, crown 8vo, 93. 


St. Paul and Protestantism. 
With an Essay on Puritanism and 
the Church of England. Third 
> ae revised. Small crown 8vo, 
3 6d, 


on Church and 


With a Preface. Crown 











Literature and Dogma: an 
Essay towards a better Apprehension 
of the Bible. Fifth Edition, crown 
8vo, 98. *,* The references to all the 
Bible quotations are, in this edition, 
added for the first time. 


Culture and Anarchy: an 
Essay in Political and Social Criti- 
cism. Reprinted from the Cornhill 
Magazine. With a Preface and Altera- 
tions. Second Edition, 7s. 


On the Study of Celtic Litera- 
TURE. 8vo, 8s 6d. 


Friendship’s Garland ; being 
the Conversations, Letters, an 
Opinions of the Jate Arminius Baron 
Von Thunder-Ten-Tronckh. Col- 
lected and Edited, with a Dedica- 
tory Letter to Adolescens Leo, Esq., 
of the Daily Telegraph. Small crown 
8vo, 48 6d. 


ee 


ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS: 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QuEEN. 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT? 


| WORKS BY MRS. BROWNING. 


Poems by Elizabeth Barrett 
BROWNING. 12th Edition. 5 vols, 
crown 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 


Aurora Leigh. 16th Edition 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s 6d; 
gilt edges, 83 6d. 


A Selection from the Poetry 
of ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 9th Edition, Crown 
8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, 
price 7s 6d; gilt edges, 85 6d, 





Poetical Works of Robert} 
BROWNING. New and Uniform 
Edition. 6 vols. feap. 8vo, each 5s. | 


A Selection from the Poetical | 
WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. | 
New Edition. Enlarged. Crown 8yo, 
7s 6d; gilt edges, 8s 6d. 


DramaticIdyls. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
La Saisiaz: The Two Poets 


of Croisie. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 


he Agamemnon of 
ZESCHYLUS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Pacchiarotto, and How he 
WORKED in DISTEMPER. With 
other Poems. Feap. 8vo, 73 6d. 


The Inn Album. Fcap. 8vo, 
‘8. 








WORKS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Balaustion’s Adventure; in- 
cluding a Transcript from Euripides. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


Aristophanes’ Apology ; in- 
cluding a Transcript from Euripides, 
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